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MARGUERITE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Massachusetts Bay, 1760. 
The robins sang in the orchard, the buds into 
blossoms grew ; 
Little of human sorrow the buds and the rob- 
ins knew! 
Sick, in an alien household, the poor French 
neutral lay. 
Into her lonesome garret fell the light of the 
April day, 
Through the dusty window curtained by the 
spider’s warp and woof, 
On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken 
ribs of roof, 
The bed-quilt’s faded patchwork, the teacups 
on the stand, 
The wheel with tlaxen tangle as it dropped 
from her sick hand! 
What to her was the song of the robin, or 
warm morning light, 
As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless 
of sound or sight? 
Done was the work of her hands, she had eat- 
en her bitter bread; 
The world of the alien people lay behind her 
dim and dead. 
But her soul went back to its child-time: she 
saw the sun o’erflow 
Witli gold the Basin of Minas and set over 
Gaspereau. 
The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the 
sea at flood, 
Through inlet and creek and river, from dike 
to upland wood ; 
The gulls in the red of morning, the fish- 
hawk’s rise and fall, 
‘The drift of the fog in moonshine over the 
dark coast wall. 
She saw the face of her mother, she heard the 
song she sang, 
And far off, faintly, slowly, the bell for vespers 
rang! 
By her bed the hard-faced mistress sat smooth- 
ing the wrinkled sheet, 
Peering into the face so helpless and feeling 
the ice-cold feet. 
With-a vague remorse atoning for her greed 
‘. ‘and long abuse, 
By care no longer heeded and pity too late for 
use. 
Up the stairs of the garret softly the son of 
the mistress stepped, 
Leaned over the head-board, covering his face 
with his hands, and wept. 
Outspake the mother who watched him, sharp- 
ly, with brow a-frown, 
“What! love you the papist, the beggar, the 
charge of the town?” 
“Be she papist or beggar, who lies here, I 
know and God knows 
I love her, and fain would go with her wher- 
ever she goes! 
“O mother! the sweet face came pleading, for 
love so athirst ; 
You saw but the town charge; I knew her 
God's angel at first.” 
Shaking her gray head, the mistress hushed 
down a bitter ery; 
And, awed by the silence and shadow of death 
drawing nigh, 
She murmured a Psalm of the Bible, but clos- 
er the young girl pressed, 
With the last of her life in her fingers, the 
cross to her breast. 





“My son, come away!” cried the mother, her 
voice cruel grown ; 

“She is joined to her idols like Ephraim; let 
her alone!” 

But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, 
his lips to her ear, 

And he called back the soul that was passing: 
“Marguerite, do you hear?” 

She paused on the threshold of heaven; love, 
pity, surprise, 

Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud 
of her eyes. 

With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but 
never her cheek grew red, 

And the words the living long for he spake in 
the ear of the dead. 

And the robins sang in the orchard where 
buds to blossoms grew; 

Of the folded hands and the still face, never 
the robins knew. 





A MODEL HOUSEHOLD. 


It is stated in the last number of that delight- 
ful monthly, the American Nationalist (pub- 
lished at Salem, Mass. $4 per annum—this ad- 
vertisement being gratuitous), that there is an 
African bird called the hornbill, whose habits 
are in some respects a model. The female builds 
her nest in a hollow tree, lays her eggs and 
sits on them. So far,so good. Then the male 
feels that he must also contribute some ser- 
vice; so he walls up the hole closely, giving 
only room for the point of the female’s bill to 
protrude. Until the eggs are hatched, she is 
thenceforth confined to her nest, and is in the 
meantime fed assiduously by her mate, who 
devotes himself entirely to this object. Dr. 
Livingstone has seen these nests in Africa, 
Layard and others in Asia,and Wallace in Su- 
matra. 

Personally I have never seen a hornbill’s 
nest. The nearest approach I ever made to it 
was when in Fayal I used to pass near a 
gloomy mansion, of which the front windows 
were walled up, and only one high window was 
visible in the rear, beyond the reach of eyes 
from any neighboring house. In this cheerful 
abode, I was assured,a Portuguese lady had 
been for many years confined by her jealous 
husband. It was long since any neighbor had 
caught a glimpse of her; but it was supposed 
that ‘she was alive. There is no reason to 
doubt that her husband fed her well. It was 
simply a case of human hornbill, with the im- 
prisoument made perpetual. 

I have more than once asked lawyers wheth- 
er,in states where the old common law pre- 
vailed, there was anything to prevent such an 
imprisonment of a married woman, and they 
have always answered, ‘‘Nothing but public 
opinion.” Where the husband has the legal 


custody of the wife’s person, no habeas corpus 


can avail against him. The hornbill house- 


hold is based on a strict application of the old. 


common law. A Hindoo household was a 
hornbill household—‘‘a woman, of whatsoever 
age, should never be mistress of her own ac- 
tions,” said the code of Menu. An Athenian 
household was a hornbill’s nest, and great was 
the outery when some Aspasia broke out of it. 
The Roman Catholic church legislates for the 
race of hornbills, and when Mrs. Sherman, 
faithful to her church, traditions, petitions 
Congress against the emancipation of woman, 
we seem to hear the twittering of the hornbill 
mother, imploring to be left inside. 

Under some forms the hornbill theory be- 
comes respectable. There are many peaceful 
families, innocent though torpid, where the 
only dream of existence is to have plenty of 
quiet, plenty of food, and plenty of well-fed 
children. For them the African household is 
a sufficient model. The wife is “a home body.” 
The husband is “a good provider.” These are 
honest people, and bave a right tospeak. The 
hornbill theory is only dishonest when it 
comes (as it often comes) from women who 
lead the life, not of good stay-at-home fowls, 
but of paroquets and humming-birds — who 
sorrowfully bemoan the intellectual interests 
of enlightened women, while they themselves 


“Bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show.” 


It is from these women, in Washington, New 
York, and elsewhere, that the loudest appeal 
for the hornbill standard of domesticity pro- 
ceeds. Put them to the test, and give them 
their chicken-salad and champagne through a 
hole in the wall only, and see how they like it. 

But even the most honest and peaceful con- 
servatives will one day admit that the horn- 
bill is not the highest model. Plato thought 
that “the soul of our grandame might haply 
inhabit the body of a bird;” but nature has 
kindly provided various types of bird-house- 
holds to suit all varieties of taste. The bright 
orioles, filling the summer boughs with ‘color 
and with song, are as truly domestic in the free- 
dom of their airy nest as the poor hornbills who 
ignorantly make home into a’dungeon. And 
certainly, each new generation of orioles, 





spreading their free wings from that pendent 


cradle, are a happier illustration of judicious 
nurture than are the uncouth little offspring of 
the hornbills, whom Wallace describes as “‘so 
flabby and semi-transparent as to resemble a 
bladder of jelly, furnished with head, legs and 
rudimentary wings, but with not a sign of a 
feather, except a few lines of points indicating 
where they would come.” T. W. H. 


— a 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 16. 
MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D. 


“When God would educate a man he sends 
him to school to the necessities,” and the ed- 
ucation of woman conforms to the same rule. 
Those who have lived litile know little, and 
can do less; while those who have been tem- 
pest-tossed, shipwrecked, cast ashore in strange 
lands and among strange people, have acquired 
the gift of tongues and the secret of self-suffic- 
ingness. ; 

The women of the present, who find one 
barrier after another disappearing before their 
advancing steps, who, even if opposed, find the 
opposition more than balanced by praise and 
commendation, have little conception of the 
public opinion, unyielding as a wall of ada- 
mant, that formerly barred the way of her who 
would attempt anything new. 

It is the first step that costs, and those who 
come first to the defense of a principle, the 
advance guard of progress, place those who 
come after them under a weight of obligation 
which they ought not to ignore; and it is not 
merely the recognized reformers to whom the 
women of the present are indebted, but to 
those who, feeling impelled to some work be- 
fore unattempted by women, pressed forward 
and demonstrated their right to do by doing 
it; vindicating thus the equality of the sexes 
and the sovereignty of the individual. One of 
these early workers in a new field is the sub- 
ject of the present sketch. 

Mercy B. Jackson, the daughter of Constant 
Ruggles, Esq., was born in Hardwick, Mass., 
Sept. 17, 1802. In 1823 she was married to 
the Rev. John Bisbe, pastor of the first Uni- 
versalist church in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
afterwards pastor of the first Universalist 
church in Portland, Mafne. 

Happy in her domiestic life; the wife of a 
talented and popular clergyman, who was al- 
most idolized by his people, with no harder 
duties than to preside over a pleasant home 
and administer to the comfort of those she 
loved, the years flew by like the days of early 
June, each freighted with sunshine and pleas- 
ant memories. 

But from the apparently cloudless heavens 
fell the thunderbolt. In the midst of his work, 
in the flush of early manhood, with everything 
to enjoy, the husband was stricken down, and 
after an illness of only a few days passed away, 
leaving his young wife and her two little ones, 
the youngest only nine months old, entirely 
destitute. . 

But the unlooked-for emergency developed 
strength to meet it; strength that till now 
had lain latent, unsuspected even by herself. 
She could not be dependent. 

Her husband died in March, and on the first 
of May she opened in Portland a school for 
young ladies. Superintending her house, do- 
ing the sewing for herself and little ones, 
studying French and Spanish with a view to 
making herself more competent as a teacher, 
and giving lessons in drawing on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, filled every hour with its -spe- 
cial work, and the unremitting toil soon began 
to tell upon her health. 

At the end of three years she found herself 
compelled to relinquish her school or fall a 
victim to over-work. Whatever her hand 
found to do she did with all her might, putting 
not merely of her best, but the whole of her 
best, into it, and so, while her school was an 
eminent success, so far as the progress of her 
pupils was concerned, it left her bankrupt in 
strength, drained of her vitality. 

In the spring of 1833 Mrs. Bisbe was mar- 
ried to Captain Daniel Jackson, the care of 
whose four children, together with that of her 
own two, opened up a new field of interest 
and activity—a field almost indefinitely ex- 
tended by a rapidly increasing family, eight 
children being added to the six with which 
they began. , 

Amid cares that would have overwhelmed 
a less vigorous nature, Mrs. Jackson seemed 
in her native element. All the family sewing 
was done at home, she fitted her own dresse® 
and those of her daughters, made their bon- 
nets, tuok almost the entire care of the young- 
er children, never when she was able to sit up 
allowing any one else to wash or dress a child 
till it was a year old, and exercised a constant 
supervision over the studies of the older ones. 

In addition to these cares she and her hus- 
band exercised a large hospitality, and her 
housekeeping was the admiration of all who 





knew her. With every variety of work that 
at that day was considered within woman's 
sphere she was perfectly familiar. From the 
making of bread to the preparation of airy 
nothings to decorate the table of an evening 
party, there was nothing to which she could 
not turn her hand, and in the whole range of 
cakes and jellies, pickles and preserves, she 
was an expert. 

But full as her hands were of work, another 
field of usefulness was opening before her. 
From the time of the sickness of her first child, 
who died when sixteen months old, she had 
felt a great desire to know something of the 
science of medicine, and the large family of 
children under her care, with their frequently 
recurring ailments, was a perpetual reminder 
how much there was in connection with her 
work as a mother that she did not know. In 
the general management of her children, in 
the preparation of their food, and in the care 
of them when sick, she felt that she was to a 
great extent working in the dark; and, actuat- 
ed by that spirit of thoroughness that charac- 
terized all she did, she determined to study 
medicine; not with a view to being a doctor, 
but to rightly performing her duties as a moth- 
er. 

With Mrs. Jackson, to resolve was to per- 
form ; feeling the need of medical knowledge, 
she set about its acquisition, and found her in- 
terest increase as she went forward. The dis- 
agreeable nature of allopathic drugs, especially 
when they had to be given to young children, 
led her, she says, “to think that the Heavenly 
Father never designed them to be given, but 
that in accordance with his goodness he had 
provided a better way, which would sometime 
be discovered.’’ 

“In 1840,” she says, “I first heard of homeop- 
athy, and on investigation found it to be in 
accordance with my ideal of what medicine 
ought to be and do. It was not disagreeable 
to take, it relieved suffering quickly and with- 
out injury to the system.” She became an 
earnest advocate of the new system, and per- 
suaded her family physician to examine its 
claims. It was not long before he also adopt- 
ed it, but removing soon after to Boston, he 
left Mrs. Jackson without a physician and un- 
der a new necessity to prosecute her medical 
studies, Having caught a glimpse of some- 
thing better, she could not think of consigning 
her children anew to what she calls ‘‘the hor- 
rors and uncertainties of allopathy.” 

From that time, now thirty years ‘ ago, she 
devoted herself to the study and practice of 
homeopathy, giving freely both advice and 
medicine. At the end of three years she found 
herself in the midst of a large and rapidly in- 
creasing practice, and under the necessity of 
leaving off prescribing or receiving pay, and she 
was quite too much interested in her profes- 
sion to do the former. 

For eighteen years she continued to prac- 
tice in Plymouth, Mass., with marked success, 
when, her husband having died, and her fami- 
ly being so that she could leave them without 
injury, she went through a regular course in 
the New England Medical College, and re- 
ceived a diploma as Doctor of Medicine. 

Since that time she has been established in 
Boston, commanding a large and lucrative 
practice, and numbering among her patients 
some of the first families in the city and the 
adjacent towns. 

Too fully occupied by her profession to de- 
vote much time to any other work, Mrs. Jack- 
son is an earnest sympathizer with the reforms 
of the day and a judicious friend to her own 
sex. Every year of her successful and benefi- 
cent life has been an eloquent argument in fa- 
vor of a more thorough education for woman 
and her right to work in any field of labor to 
which she feels attracted. 

But this is not the only testimony Mrs. 
Jackson has borne to the truth. With her 
means and her personal influence, she is al- 
ways ready “to lend a helping hand to any 
movement having for its object the elevation 
of woman, or the advancement of the interests 
of humanity. “She has done what she could,’’ 
working honestly and earnestly in her own way. 
Opening new paths, she has made them easier 
for those who come after her; setting to her 
career the seal of success, she has vindica- 
ted the wisdom of her choice and its value to 
the world. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dennis, Mass., has elected four ladies for its 
school committee. 


Mrs. Jane Eastman has been appointed 
“Postmistress” in Plano, Ill. 

Miss Phelps’ new volume, which will appear 
in a few weeks, will bear the title of “The Si- 
lent Partner.” 

Twin sisters, twenty-three years of age, run 
an eighty-acre farm in Iowa. A boy of six- 
teen is all the male help they have. 











Mrs. Van Cott at Fond du Lac reckons 43 
persons at the altar for prayers since watch 
night. An editor is among them. Hence it 
is hoped the lady may not fail to visit Chicago. 

A life-size, full-length portrait of Secretary 
Stanton has just been completed for the Wash- 
ington Common Council, by Miss Belle Smith 
of Indiana. It is the best picture yet painted 
of the great war minister. 


Miss Fanny R. Sprague has been appointed 
phonographic amanuensis in the Treasury 
Department, Washington, at nearly double 
the pay the other lady clerks receive, who 
write only long-hand. 

Dr. Mary E. Walker has embodied her ex- 
perience of life in a book now in course of pub- 
lication, and to which she gives the quaint ti- 
tle of “Hit.” It consists of dissertations on 
marriage and divorce, women's rights, and 
kindred topics. . 

An inquisitive young lady of Wisconsin 
thought it would be nice to see a storm from a 
lighthouse, and went to the tower at Racine 
for that purpose. She was gratified with the 
tempest, which kept her a close prisoner five 
days. : 

The Wisconsin Legislature is becoming so 
far converted to Woman Suffrage as to be 
considering a bill authorizing female tax-pay- 
ers to vote at school meetings. The propo- 
sition is perfectly just and sensible. Let it be 
adopted. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott was at Rome, Decem- 
ber 18th, in better health than usual; so well, 
indeed, that she had resumed her pen and 
was writing away on her new book, “Jo’s Boys.” 
The prospect is that her numerous friends will 
have the pleasure of welcoming home the au- 
thor of “Little Women” inthe spring or in the 
early summer. 


The latest specimen of female enterprise in 
New York is that of Martha L. Smith and Ada 
M. Gleason, telegraph operators, who have 
built a city telegraph line, opened offices on 
Broadway at the Crand Central Hotel and 
other places, purchased a portion of the Man- 
hattan Company's wires, and will codperate 
with all the opposition lines. 

Quite a number of the friends of Boffin’s 
Bower, including representatives of the press, 
assembled thereat Saturday evening, on the 
invitatioa of Miss Jennie Collins, the zealous 
and energetic directress, and were made the 
recipients of her generous hospitality. Miss 
Collins welcomed her friends in a very happy 
speech, and was followed by remarks by sev- 
eral of the guests, who bore strong testimony 
to the good the “Bower” has already per- 
formed. “4 
’ Women are enjoying their rights in Swe- 
den. Savings banks are almost exclusively 
under their charge; they are very generally 
employed by tradesmen as clerks and book- 
keepers, and in the postoffice and telegraphic 
departments they are also in the ascendant. 
At Gottenburg the medical college has been 
opened, and a complete course of lectures for 
women provided for, any girl of proper quali- 
fications to be admitted if desired at the age 
of seventeen. 


The State Senate Committee, to whom was 
referred the memorial from the female suffra- 
gists, asking the Missouri Legislature to urge 
Congress to submit a Sixteenth Amendment, 
has reported, as follows: “That, inasmuch as 
the ladies claim that they have a right to vote 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
and that it will be held and enforced by the 
courts, therefore, the ladies are respectfully 
referred to the United States courts for. the 
enforcement of their rights.” Of course, this 
means nothing. It is only a polite way of 
bowing the ladies out of their presence, which 
perhaps is all that could be expected of the 
Senate Committee. 


A Milford correspondent of the Amherst 
Cabinet gives the following account of Mrs. 
Nancy Cobb, of Hancock: For seven years 
Mrs. C. has been totally blind, unable to dis- 
tinguish even between light and darkness—the 
loss of sight being occasioned by the removal 
of cataracts from her eyes. She lives entirely. 
alone, and her house from attic to cellar is as 
neat as any house in the State. An ac- 
quaintance once remarked, “I would rather 
eat from her floor than from some tables I 
have seen. Mrs, (. is 73 years old, but a stran- 
ger would not suspect she was 60. Her form is 
erect, and she is smart and active as most of our 
young ladies. She has lived over fifty years in 
the house she now occupies, and within the 
thirty years past, has knit over 2000 pairs of 
men’s drawers and undershirts; 32 pairs she 
knit after she became sightless. For many 
years she has devoted her time, aside from her 
housework, to knitting socks, her regular day’s 
work being to knit one sock—every part of 
which she does alone and unassisted by the 
eyes of any one. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 


Mr. Loughridge, from the Congressional 
Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing as the views of the minority on the 
memorial presented by Mrs. Woodhull :— 

The memorialist set forth that she is a na- 
tive born citizen of the United States, and a 
resident thereof; that she is of adult age, and 
has resided in the State of New York for three 

ears past; that by the Constitution of the 

nited States she is guaranteed the right of 
suffrage; but that she is, by the laws of the 
State of New York, denied the exercise of that 
right; and that by the laws of different States 
and Territories the privilege of voting is de- 
nied to all the female citizens of the United 
States; and petitions for relief by the enact- 
ment of some law to enforce the provisions of 
the Constitution, by which such right is guar- 
anteed. 

The question presented is one of exceeding 
interest and importance, involving as it does 
the constitutional rights not only of the memo- 
rialist but of more than one-half of the citi- 
zens of the United States—a question of con- 
stitutional Jaw in which the civil and the nat- 


ural rights of the citizens are involved. Ques- | 


tions of propriety or of expediency have noth- 
ing todo with it. The question is not,“ Would 
it be expedient to extend the right of suffrage 
to women ?” but, “Have women citizens that 
right by the Constitution as it is?” 

A question of this kind should be met fairly 
and investigated in that generous and liberal 
spirit characteristic of the age, and decided 
upon principles of justice, of right and of law. 

It is claimed by many that to concede to 
woman the right of sutfrage would be an in- 
novation upon the laws of nature, and upon 
the theory and practice of the world for ages 
in the past, and especially an innovation upon 
the common law of England, which was origi- 
nally the law of this country, and which is the 
foundation of our legal fabric. 

If we were to — the ae of be it 

et no argument against the proposition, 
the right claimed exists, and is established by 
the Constitution of the United States, The 
question is to be decided by the Constitution 
and the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, and not by the usages and dogmas of 
the past. 

Itisa gee fact that the world is ad- 
vancing in political science, and gradually 
adopting more liberal and rational theories of 
oan. 

The establishment of this government upon 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was in itself a great innovation upon 
the theories and practice of the world, and 
opened a new chapter in the history of the 
human race, and its progress toward perfect 
civil and political liberty. 

But it is not admitted that the universal 
usage of the past has been in opposition to the 
exercise of political power by women. The 
highest positions of civil power have from 
time to time been filled by women in ail ages 
of the world, and the question of the right of 
women to a voice in government is not a new 


lows: Ist. Is of full age and not subject to any 
a incapacity,” etc., etc. 

t was decided by the court that the claim- 
ant had the right to be registered and to a 
vote; that by the English law, the term man, 
as used in that statute, included women. In 
that case the common law of England upon 
that question was fully and ably reviewed, 
and we may be excused for quoting at some 
length :— 

“And as to what has been said of there be- 
ing no such adjudged cases, I must say that it 
is perfectly clear that not perhaps in either of 
three cases reported by Mr. Shaen, but in those 
of Catharine vs. Surry, Coates vs, Lyle and 
Holt vs. Lyle, three cases of somewhat great- 
er antiquity, the right of women freehold- 
ers was allowed by the courts. These three 
cases were decided by the judges in the 
reign of James I, (A. D. 1612). Although 
no printed report of them exists, I find that 
in the case of Olive vs. Ingraham, they were 
repeatedly cited by the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench in the course of four 
' great arguments in that case, the case being 
reiirgued three times (7 Mod., 264), and the 
greatest respect was manifested by the whole 
court for those precedents. Their importance 
is all the greater when we consider what the 
matter was upon which King James’ judges, 
| sitting in Westminster Hal!, had to decide. It 

was not simply the case of a mere occupier, 
_ inhabitant, or scot orlot voter. Therefore the 
| question did not turn upon the purport of a 
| special custom, or a charter, or a local act. of 
| Parliament, or even of the common right in 
| this or that borough. But it was that very 
| matter and question which has been mooted 
in the dictum of Lord Coke, the freeholder’s 





franchise in the shire, and upon that the de- 
| cision in each case expressly was, that a femme 
_ sole shall vote if she hath a freehold, and that 
| ifshe be not a femme sole, but a femme covert 
| having freehold, then her husband during her 
/ coverture shall vote in her right. ‘These, 
| then, are so many express decisions which at 
once displace Lord Coke’s unsupported asser- 
tion, and declare the law so as to constrain 
my judgment. It is sometimes said, when 
reference is made to precedents of this kind, 
that they have never been approved by the 
bar. But that cannot be said of these. Hake- 
well, the contemporary of Lord Coke, and one 
of the greatest of all parliamentary lawyers 
then living—for even Selden and Granvil were 
not greater than Hakewell—ieft behind him 
the manuscript to which I have referred, with 
his comments on those cases.” 

Sir William Lee, Chief Justice, in his judg- 
ment in the case of Olive vs. Ingraham, ex- 
pressly says that he had perused them, and 
that they contained the expression of Hake- 
well’s entire approval of the principles upon 
which they were decided, and of the results 
deduced; and we have the statement of Lord 
Chief Justice Lee, who had carefully exam- 
ined those eases, that in the case of Holt vs. 
Lyle it was determined that a femme sole free- 
holder may claim a vote for Parliament men; 
but if married her husband must vote for her. 
| Inthe case of Olive vs. Ingraham, Justice 





| Probyn says:— 


one by any means, but has been agitated, and | “The case of Holt os. Lyle, lately mention- 


the right acknowledged and exercised, in gov- 
ernments far less free and liberal than ours. 


| ed by my Lord Chief Justice, is a very strong 
case. * 


ey who pay ought to choose whom 


in the Roman Republic, ee its long and | they shall pay. And the Lord Chief Justice 


glorious career, women occupi 
sition, as to political rights and privileges, than 
in any other contemporaneous government. 
In England unmarried women have, by the 
laws of that country, always been comesent 
to vote and to hold civil oftices, if qualified in 
other respects; at least such is the weight of 
authority. In “Callis upon Sewers,” an old 
English work, will be found a discussion of 
the question us to the right of women to hold 
office in England. 

The learned and distinguished author uses 
the following language :— 

“And for temporal governments I have 
observed women to have from time to time 
been admitted to the highest places; for in 
ancient Ronian history 1 find Eudocia and 
Theodora admitted at several times into the 
sole government of the Empire; and here in 
England our late famous Queen Elizabeth, 
whose government was most renowned; and 
Semiramis governed Syria; and the Queen of 
the South, who came to visit Solomon, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, was a 
sole queen; and to fall a degree lower, we 
have precedents that King Richard the First 
and King Henry the Fifth appointed by com- 
mission their mothers to be regents of this 
realm in their absence in France 


a higher po- | seemed to 


ave assented to that general prop- 
osition as authority for the correlative propo- 
sition, that ‘women, when sole, had a right to 
vote.’ At all events, there is here the strong- 
est possible evidence that in the reign of James 
L, the femme sele, being the freeholder of a 
country, or, what is the same thing, of a 
county, of a city, or town or borough, where, 
of custom, freeholders had the right to vote, 
not only had but exercised the iamentary 
franchise. If married, she could not vote in 
respect merely of her freehold, not because of 
the incapacities of coverture, but for this sim- 
le reason, that, by the act of marriage, which 
is an act of law, the title of the femme sole tree- 
holder became vested for life in the husband. 
The qualification to vote was not personal, 
but real; consequently, her right to vote be- 
came suspended as soon and for as long as 
she was married. I am bound to consider 
that the question as to what weight is due to 
the dictum of my Lord Coke is entirely dis- 
ed of by those cases from the reign of James 
. and George IIL., and that the authority of 
the latter is unimpeached by any later author- 
ity, as the cases of Rex vs, Stubles, and Regina 
rs. Aberavon, abundantly show.” 
In Austey’s Notes on the New Reform Act 
of 1867, the authorities and precedents upon 


“But yet I will descend a step lower; and | the right of women to vote in England are ex- 


doth not our law temporal and spiritual ad- 
mit of woman to be executrixes ana aamunis- 
tratrixes? And thereby they have the rule 
or ordering of great estates, xi many times 
they are guardianesses in enivietry, and have 
hereby also the government oi many great 
heirs in the kingdom and of their own estates. 

“So by the cases it appeareth that the com- 
mon law of this kingdom submitted many 
things to their government; yet the statute of 
justices of the peace is like to Jethro’s counsel 
to Moses, fur there they speak of men to be 
justices, and thereby seemeth to exclude wo- 


men; but our statute of sewers is, ‘Commis- | 


sion of sewers shall be granted by the King to 
such person and persons as the lords shall ap- 
point.’ So the word persons stands indiffer- 
ently for either sex. 1am of the opinion, for 
the authorities, reasons and causes aforesaid, 
that this honorable countess being put into 


the commiission of the sewers, the same is war- | 


rantable by the law; and the ordinances and 
decrees made by her and the other commis- 
sions of sewers are not to be impeached for 
that cause of her sex.” 

As it is said by a recent writer :— 

“Even at present in England the idea of wo- 
men holding official station is not so strange 
as in the United States. The Countess of 
Pembroke had the office of sheriff of West- 
moteland and exercised it in person. At the 
assizes she sat with the judges on the bench. 
In a reported case it is stated by counsel and 
assented to by the court that a woman is ca- 
pable of serving in almost all the offices of the 
kingdom.” 

As to the right of women to vote by the 
common law of England, the authorities are 
clear. In the English Law Magazine for 1868- 
69, Vol. XXVL, p. 120, will be found reported 
the case of the application of Jane Allen, who 
claimed to be entered upon the list of voters 
of the Parish of St. Giles, under the reform act 
of 1867, which act provides as follows: “Every 
man shall, in and after the year 1868, be enti- 
tled to be registered as a voter, and when reg- 
istered to vote for a member or members to 
serve in Parliament, who is qualified as fol- 


| amined and summed up, and the author con- 


| cludes :— 

“It is submitted that the weight of authori- 
ty is very greatly in favor of the female right 
of suffrage. Indeed, the only authority against 
it is contained in the short and hasty dic- 
tum of Lord Coke, referred to above. It was 
set down by him in his last and least au- 
thoritative institute, and it is certain that he 
has been followed neither by the great law- 
yers of his time nor by the judicature. The 
principles of the law in relation to the suffrage 
of females will be found in Coates vs. Lyle, 
Holt vs. Lyle, Olive vs. Ingraham, and the 
King rs. Stubles, cases decided under the strict 
rules for the construction of statutes.” 

It cannot be questioned, that from time, 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, unmarried women have been, 
| by the laws of England, competent voters, 
subject to the freehold qualification which ap- 
| plied alike to men and women. Married wo- 
!'men could not vote because they were not 
| freeholders; by the common law their proper- 
| {ys oe marriage, became vested in the hus- 
| band. 





| So that it appears that the admission of wo- 
men to participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment would not be so much of an innovation 
upon the theories and usage of the past as is 
by some supposed. 

In England the theory was that in property 
representation, all property should be repre- 
sented. Here the theory is that of personal 
representation, which, of course, if carried out 
fully, includes the representation of all prop- 
erty. In England, as we have seen, the owner 
of the property, whether male or female, was 
entitled to representation, no distinction be- 
ing made on account of sex. If the doctrine 
contended for by the majority of the Commit- 
tee be correct, then this government is less 
liberal upon this question than the govern- 
ment of England has been for hundreds of 
years, for there is in this country a large ciass 
of citizens of adult age, and owners in their 
own right of large amounts of property, and 
who pay a large proportion of the taxes to 








support the government, who are denied any 
representation whatever, either for themselves 
or their property—unmarried women, of whom 
it cannot be said that their interests are rep- 
resented by their husbands. In their case 
neither the English nor the American theory 
of representation is carried out, and this utter 
denial of representation is justified upon the 
ground alone that this class of citizens are 
women. 

Surely we cannot be so much less liberal 
than our English ancestors! Surely the Con- 
stitution of this Republic does not sanction an 
injustice so indefensible as that! 

By the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, what consti- 
tutes citizenship of the United States is for 
the first time declared, and who are included 
by the term citizen. Upon this question, be- 
fore that time there had been much discus- 
sion, judicial, political and general, and no dis- 
tinct and definite definition of qualification 
had been settled. 

The people of the United States determined 
this question by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which declares that— 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the State-wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the law.” 

This Amendment, after declaring who are 
citizens of the United States, and thus fixing 
but one grade of citizenship, which insures to 
all citizens alike all the privileges, immunities 
and rights which accrue to that condition, 
goes on in the same section and prohibits 
these apn and immunities from abridg- 
ment by the States. 

Whatever these “privileges and immunities’’ 
are, they attach to the female citizen equall 
with the male. It is implied by this Amend 
ment that they are inherent, that they belong 
to citizenship as such, for they are not therein 
specified or enumerated. 

The majority of the Committee hold that 
the privileges teed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment do not refer to any other than 
the privileges embraced in Seetion 2, of Article 
IV., of the original text. 

The committee eertainly did not duly con- 
sider this unjustified statement. 

Section 2, of Article IV., provides for the 
privileges of “citizens of the States,” while the 
first section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
ener the privileges of “citizens of the 

nited States.” The terms. citizens of the 
States, and citizens of the United States, are 
by no means convertible. 

A circuit court of the United States seems 
to hold a different view of this question from 
that stated by the Committee. 

In the case of the Live Stock Association vs. 
Crescent City (1st Abbott, 396), Justice Brad- 
ley, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, delivering the opinion, uses the follow- 
ing language in relation to the Ist clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment :— 

The new prohibition, that ‘‘no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” is not identical with the clause 
in the Constitution which declares that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” It embraces much more, 

It is possible that those who framed the ar- 
ticle were not themselves aware of the far- 
reaching character of its terms; yet if the 
Amendment does in fact bear a broader mean- 
ing, and does extend its protecting shield over 
those who were never thought of when it was 
conceived and = in form, and does reach so- 
cial evils which were never before prohibited 
by constitutional enactment, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the American people, in giving 
in their imprimatur, understood what they 
were doing, and meant to decree what in fact 
they have decreed. 

The “privileges and immunities” secured by 
the original Constitution were only such as 
each State gave to its own citizens..... but 
the Fourteenth Amendment prohibits any 
State from abridging the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, whether 
its own citizens or any others. It not merely 
requires equality of privileges, but it demands 
that the privileges and immunities of all citi- 
zens shall be absolutely unabridged and unim- 
paired. 

In the same opinion, after enumerating some 
of the “privileges” of the citizens, such as were 
pertinent to the case on trial, but declining to 
enumerate all, the court further says :— 

“These privileges cannot be invaded without 
sapping the very foundation of republican gov- 
ernment. A republican government is not 
merely a government of the people, but it is a 
free government.....1t was very ably con- 
tended on the part of the defeudants that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was intended only to 
secure to all citizens equal capacities before 
the law. That wasatfirstour view of it. But 
it does not so read. The language is, ‘No 
State shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.’ What 
are the privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the United States? Are they capaci- 
ties merely? Are they not also rights?” 

The court in this case seems to intimate 
very strongly that the Amendment was intend- 
ed to secure the natural rights of citizens, 
ad well as their equal capacities before the 

aw. 

In a case in the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
in 1869, the question was before the court 
whether a negro was competent to hold office 
in the State of Georgia. The case was ably 
argued on both sides, Mr. Akerman, the pres- 
ent Attorney-General of the United States, 
being of counsel for the petitioner. Although 
the point was made and argued fully, that the 
right to vote anf hold office were both includ. 
ed in the privileges and immunities of citizens, 
and were thus guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, yet that point was not directly 
passed upon by the court, the court holding 
that under the laws and Constitution of Geor- 
gia, the negro citizen had the right claimed. 
In * nasa the opinion, Chief Justice Brown 
said :— 

“It is not necessary to the decision of this 
case to inquire what are the ‘privileges and 
immunities’ of a citizen, which are guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Whatever they 
may be, they are protected against all abridg- 
ment by legislation... .. Whether the ‘privi- 


ica eae tan ea 
) rights, inclu t to 
office, I need not now inquire. If they do, 
that t is guaranteed alike by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of Georgia, and 
is beyond the control of the Legislature.” 

In the opinion of Justice McKay, among 
on propositions, he lays down the follow- 
ng:— 

“2d. The rights of the people of this State, 
white and black, are not granted to them by 
the Constitution thereof; the object and effect 
of that instrument is not to give, but to re- 
strain, deny, regulate and guarantee rights, 
and all persons recognized by that Constitution 
as citizens of the State have equal legal and 
political rights, except as otherwise expressly 
declared. 

“3d. Itis the settled and uniform sense of 
the word ‘citizen,’ when used in reference to 
the citizens of the separate States of the Unit- 
ed States, and to their rights as such citizens, 
that it describes a person entitled to every 
right, legal and political, enjoyed by any per- 
son in that State, unless there be some ex- 
press exception made by positive law covering 
the particular person or class of persons whose 
rights are in question.” 

In the course of the argument of this case, 
Mr. Akerman used the following language 
upon the point as to whether citizenship car- 
ried with it the right to hold office :— 

“It may be profitable to inquire how the 
term (citizen) has been understood in Georgia. 
.. ++ It will be seen that men whom Georgians 
have been accustomed to revere believed that 
citizenship in Georgia carried with it the right 
to hold office in the absence of positive restric- 
tions.” 

The majority of the Committee having start- 
ed out with the erroneous hypothesis that the 
term “privileges of citizens of the United 
States,” as used in the Fourteenth Ameni- 
ment, means no more than the term “privi- 
leges of citizens,” as used in Section 2 of Article 
IV., discuss the question thus :— 7 

“The right of suffrage was not included in 
the privileges of citizens as used in Section 2 
of Article IV., therefore that right is not includ- 
ed in the privileges of citizens of the United 
States, as used in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

Their premise being erroneous, their whole 
argument fails. But if they were correct in 
the premise, we yet claim that their second 
position is not sustained by the authorities, 
and is shown to be fallacious by a considera- 
tion of the principles of free government. 

We claim that, from the very nature of our 
government, the right of suffrage isa funda- 
mental right of citizenship, not only included 
in the term pada y ay of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States,” as used in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, but also inclfided in the term as used 
in Section 2 of Article IV., and in this we claim 
we are sustained both by the authorities and 
by reason. 

In Abbott vs. Bayley (6 Pick., 92), the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts says :— 

“The ‘privileges and immunities’ secured to 
the people of each State, in every other State 
can be applied only to the case of a remova 
from one State into another. By such remov- 
al they become citizens of the adopted State 
without naturalization, and have a right to 
sue and be sued as citizens; and yet this priv- 
ilege is qualified and not absolute, for the 
cannot enjoy the right of su or eligibili- 
Wy to office without such term of residence as 
shall be prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws of the State into which they shall re- 
move.” 

This case fully recognizes the right of suf- 
frage as one of the “privil of the citizen,” 
subject to the right of ‘the State to regulate as 
to the term of residence—the same principle 
was laid down in Corfield vs. Coryell. 

In the case of Corfield vs. Coryell in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Justice 
Washington, in delivering the opinion of the 
cou rt, used the following language :— 

“The privileges and immunities conceded by 
the Constitution of the United States to citi- 
zens in the several States are to be confined 
to those which are in their nature fundamen- 
tal,and belong of right to the citizens of all 
free governments. Such are the rights of pro- 
tection of life and liberty, and to acquire and 
enjoy property, and to pay no higher imposi- 
tions than other citizens, and to pass through 
or reside in the State at pleasure, and to en- 

joy the elective franchise as regulated and es- 
tablished by the laws or Constitution of the 
State in which it is to be exercised.” 

And this is cited approvingly by Chancellor 
Kent. (2 Kent, sec. 72.) 

This case is cited by the majority of the 
Committee, as sustaining their view of the law, 
but we are unable so to understand it. It is 
for them an exceedingly unfortunate citation. 

In that case the court enumerated some of 
the “privileges of citizens,” such as are “in 
their nature fundamental and belong of right 
to the citizens of all free governments” (mark 
the language), and among those rights place 
the “right of the electivé franchise” in the 
same category with those great rights of life, 
liberty and property. And yet the Committee 
cite this case to show that this right is not a 
fundamental right of the citizen! 

But it is added by the court that the right 
of the elective franchise “is to be enjoyed as 
regulated and established by the State in which 
it is to be exercised.” 

These words are supposed to qualify the 
right, or rather take it out of the list of funda- 
mental rights, where the court had just placed 
it. The court is made to say by this attempt, 
in the same sentence, “the elective franchise is 
a fundamental right of the citizen, and it is not 
a fundamental right.” It is a “fundamental 
right,” provided the State sees fit to grant the 
right. itis a “fundamental right of the citi- 
zen,” but it does not exist unless the laws of 
the State give it. A singular species of “fun- 
damental rights”! Is there not a clear dis- 
tinction between the regulation of a right and 
its destruction? The State may regulate the 
right, but it may not destroy it. 

What is the meaning of “regulate” and “es- 
tablish”? Webster says: Regulate—to put in 
good order. Establish—to make stable or 
firm. 

This decision then is, that the ‘elective fran- 
chise s a fundamental right of the citizen of 
all free governments, to be enjoyed by the cit- 
izen, under such laws as the State may enact 
to regulate the right and make it stable or 
firm.” Chancellor Kent, in the section referred 
| to, in giving the substance of this opinion, 
| leaves out the word establish, regarding the 

word regulate as sufficiently giving the mean- 
| ing of the court. 

‘This case is, in our opinion, a very strong 








one against the th: of the majority of th 
Committee. - peed nmed 

The Committee cite the language of Mr. 
Webster, as counsel in United States vs. Prim- 
rose. 

We endorse every word in that extract. We 
do not claim that a citizen of Pennsylvania 
can go into Virginia and vote in Virginia, be- 
ing a citizen of Pennsylvania. No person has 
ever contended for such an absurdity. We 
claim that when the citizen of the United 

States becomes a citizen of Virginia, that the 
State of Virginia has neither right nor power 
to ss the oe of such citizen by de- 
nying him entirely the right of suffrage and 
thus all political rights. The authorities cited 
by the majority of the Committee do not seem 
to meet the case—certainly do not sustain 
their theory. 

The case of Cooper vs. the Mayor of Savan- 
nah (4 Geo., 72) involved the question wheth- 
erafree negro wasa citizen of the United 
States. The court in the opinion says:— 

“Free persons of color have never been fully 
recognized as citizens of Georgia; they are not 
entitled to bear arms, vote for members of the 
Legislature or hold any civil office; they have 
no political rights, but have persona: rights, one 
of which is personal liberty.” 

That they could not vote, hold office, etc., 
was held evidence that they were not regard- 
ed as citizens. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
iu the case of Scott vs. Sanford (19 Howard, p. 
476), Mr. Justice Daniels, in delivering his 
opinion, used the following language as to the 
rights and qualities of citizenship :— 

“For who, it may be asked, is a citizen? 
What do the character and status of citizens 
import? Without fear of contradiction, it 
does not import the condition of being private 
property, the subject of individual power and 
ownership. Upon a principle of etymology 
alone, the term citizen, as derived from civitas, 
conveys the idea of connection or identifica- 
tion with the State or government, and a par- 
ticipation in its functions. But beyond this 
there is not, it is believed, to be found, in 
the theories of writers on government, 
orin any actual experiment heretofore tried, 
an exposition of the term citizen which has 
not been understood as conferring the actual 
possession and enjoyment, or the perfect right 
of acquisition and enjoyment, of an entire 
equality of —y civil and political. 

And in the same case Chief Justice Taney 
said: “The words ‘people of the United States’ 
and ‘citizens’ are synonymous terms, and 
mean the same thing; they both describe the 
political body, who, according to our republi- 
can institutions, form the sovereignty, and 
who hold the power, and conduct the govern- 
ment through their representatives. They 
are what we familiarly call the sovereign peo- 
ple, and every citizen is one of this people, 
and a constituent member of this sovereign- 
ty.” (19 Howard, 404.) 

In an important case of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Chief Justice Jay, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, said: “At 
the Revolution the sovereignty devolved on 
the people, and they are truly the sovereigns 
of the country, but they are sovereigns with- 
out subjects (unless the African slaves may 
be so cailed), and have none to govern but 
themselves. The citizens of America are 
equal as fellow-citizens, and joint tenants of 
the sovereignty.” (Chishol vs. Georgia, 2 
Dallas, 470.) 

In Connor vs. Elliott (18 Howard), Justice 
Curtis, in declining to give an enumeration of 
all the “privileges” of the citizen, said: “Ac- 
cording to the express words and clear mean- 
ing of the clause, no privil are secured ex- 
cept those that belong to citizenship.” 

he Supreme Court said, in Cortield vs. Co- 
ryell, that the elective franchise is such privi- 
lege therefore, according to Justice Curtis, 
it belongs to citizenship. Ina case in the Su- 
preme Court of Kentucky (1 Littell’s Ky. Re- 
ports, p. 333,) the court says :— 

“No one can, therefore, in the correct sense 
of the term, be a citizen of a State who is not 
entitied upon the terms prescribed by the in- 
stitutions of the State to all the rights and 
privileges conferred by these institutions upon 
the highest class of society.” 

Mr. Wirt, when Attorney-General of the 
United States, in an official opinion to be 
found on p. 508, Vol. I., Opinions of Attorney- 
Generals, came to the conclusion that the 
negroes were not citizens of the United States, 
for the reason that they had very few of the 
“privileges” of citizens, and among the “privi- 
leges of citizens” of which they were deprived, 
that they could not vote at any election. 

Webster defines a citizen to be a person, 
native or naturalized, who has the privilege 
of voting for public officers, and who is quali- 
fied to fill offices in the gift of the people. 

Worcester defines the word thus: “An in- 
habitant of a republic who enjoys the rights 
of a citizen or freeman, and who has a right 
to vote for public officers as a citizen of the 
United States.” j 

Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, defines the 
term citizen thus: “One who, under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, has a 
right to vote for Representatives in Con 
and other public officers, and who is qualified 
to fill offices in the gift of the people.” 

Aristotle defines a ‘‘citizen” to be one who 
is a partner in the legislative and judicial 
power, and who shares in the honors of the 
State. (Aristotle de Repub., Lib. IIL., cap. 
5, D.) 

The essential properties of Athenian citizen- 
ship consisted in the share d by every 
citizen in the legislature, in the election of 
magistrates, and in the courts of justice. (See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek Antiquities, p. 
289.) 

The possession of the jus suffragii, at least, 
if not also of the jus honorum, is the principle 
which governs at this day in defining citizen- 
ship in the countries deriving their jurispru- 
dence frem the civil law. (Wheaton’s Inter- 
national Law, p. 892.) 

The Dutch publicist, ‘Thorbecke, says :— 

“What constitutes the distinctive character 
of our epoch is the development of the right of 
citizenship. Inits most extended as well as 
its most restricted sense, it includes a great 
many properties. 

“The right of citizenship is the right of vot- 
ing in the government of the local, provincia 
or national community of which one is a mem- 
ber. In this last sense the right of citizenship 
signifies a participation in the right of voting 
in the general government, as member of the 
State.” (Rev. & Fr. Etr., tom. v., p. 383.) 

In a recent work of some research, written 
in opposition to female suffrage, the author 
takes the ground that women are not citizens, 
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and urges that as a reason why they can prop- 
erly be denied the elective franchise, his the- 
ory being that if full citizens they would be 
entitled to the ballot. He uses the following 
language — 

“Itis a question about which there may be 
some diversity of opinion,what constitutes cit- 
izenship, or who are citizens. In a loose and 
improper sense the word citizen is sometimes 
used to denote any inhabitant of the country, 
but this is not a correct use of the word. 
Those, and no others, are properly citizens 
who were parties to the original contract by 
which the government was formed, or their 
successors who are qualified to take part in 
the affairs of government by their votes in the 
election of public officers. . 

“Women and children are represented by 
their domestic directors or heads, in whose 
wills theirs is supposed to be included. They, 
as well as others not entitled to vote, are not 
properly ‘citizens, but are members of the 
State, fully entitled to the protection of its 
laws. A citizen, then, is a person entitled to 
vote in the elections. He is one of those in 
whom the sovereign power of the State re- 
sides.” (Jones on Suffrage, p. 48.) 

But all such fallacious theories as this are 
swept away by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which abolishes the theory of different grades 
of citizenship, or different grades of rights and 
privileges, and declares all persons born in the 
country or naturalized in it to be citizens, in 
the broadest and fullest sense of the term, 
leaving no room for cavil, and guaranteeing to 
all citizens the rights and privileges of citizens 
of the Republic. 

CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE LOGICAL OUT- 
GROWTH OF CHRIST'S TEACHINGS. 


Ought woman to be an equal integer with 
man in the political structure of society? 
This is the vital question in the conflict con- 
cerning Woman Suffrage. Or, to state it dif- 
ferently, has woman an inborn right to the 
ballot? Or again, did God originally make 
woman an equal element with man in the 
communital organism? The fact is, that 
never yet in any nation has woman been 
such an element. Is this fact a deformity in 
society ? or, is it the normal condition of wo- 
man, that she should be a political nonenti- 
ty? ‘This question is valid and vital; and 
yet, in every discussion of woman’s place in 
the structure of the community, the “ortho- 
dox,” who assert her subordination, asswme. 
as a matter of course, that she is so by na“ 
ture. The title of Dr. Bushnell’s book, viz., 
“The Reform against Nature,”’is a notable 
example of this; and is evidently a bold beg- 
ging of the whole question. 

Did Jesus Christ come to make woman an 
equal integer with man in the political 
structure of society? He came to “restore all 
things;” and if that work for woman was a 
part of his mission, then it was also a restora- 
tion, and every question concerning her polit- 
ical status is settled thereby at once. Let us 
examine the facts of his career, that we may 
know the truth in the case before us. 

Jesus taught, in direct terms, that he came 
to make woman the political equal of man. 
Thisteiching is found in his first recorded pub- 
lic sermon, as given in Luke 4: 16—30. His 
text was Isaiah 61, first, and first clause of 
the second, verse; and is in our version as 
follows: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Jesus opened his discourse by saying, “This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in yourears.’’ He 
thus declared, that in his public teaching 
that prophecy was fulfilled. I have italicized 
the portion of it which bears upon our subject. 

Jesus came to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives. Does the term “captives” include wo- 
man as a sex? In his day and for centu- 
ries before, ‘‘captive’ was synonymous with 
“slave ;” for as a rule all captives taken in war 
were made slaves. Woman as a se was also 
in a state of slavery. This was the generic 
fact, although it appeared under various mod- 
ified forms. One of the tokens of this fact 
was, that wives were purchased. Jacob, for 
instance, bought his wife of Laban. In some 
countries, there was a traffic in women, very 
much as now there is a market for the sale of 
Circassian girls in the streets of Constantino- 
ple. There were other countries, however, 
where the traffic was more disguised, where 
girls were seldom sold except by their parents 
for wives; and then only to the parties wishing 
to marry them, or to their representatives, 
generally the parents also. But whatever the 
ever-shifting form of the traffic might be, 
practically ‘ail female human beings were 
treated as chattels. Their feelings were 
rarely or never consulted. Indeed, it seems 
hardly to have occurred to men that women 
had any feelings which were other than ani- 
mal passions. Love, as we know it, had 
scarcely dawned into even the poet’s dream. 
The ‘legal condition of woman was substan- 
tially that of an absolute slave, and is well 
illustrated by the book of Esther. Woman 
was the slave, first of her father, and then of 
her husband. She had no rights, other than 
as their subject. Man and woman were one, 
and ti.at one was the man. Woman as a sex 
was then @ sexof slaves in the eye of the law, 
no matter how much, in some instances, her act- 
ual condition might have been ameliorated by 
the kindness of those who owned her. But 
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ymous in Christ’s time, and for ages before. 
This I think no thorough student of history 
and exegesis will deny. The view is decisive- 
ly confirmed by the term “liberty” used in 
the same phrase. ‘To proclaim liberty to the 
captives,” is the phrase. The allusion to Le- 
viticus 25: 10, is too marked to be doubt- 
ful, as will appear when I quote it: “And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof,” &c. This unquestiona- 
bly referred to slaves. Then Jesus was the 
proolaimer of the great, universal jubilee 
year of humanity. 

It is thus proved that under the term “cap- 
tives,” which Jesus used, woman as a sex is 
logically comprehended. Jesus came to set 
woman at liberty. What is liberty? Liber- 
ty is freedom. Freedom is the legal state of 
a person from whom all legal restraints upon 
action have been removed, except those which 
are requisite to protect others from injury. 
Freedom is the opportunity for every person, 
as person, to grow by action in just such ways 
as God, in the inner organism of that person, 
has ordained that it should grow; while it 
always refrains from interfering with others. 
The ideal of a free government is a political 


| organism, sv nicely framed that all possible 


forms of action, not harmful to others, are 
left open to all its citizens; all forms harmful 
are closed to all; and everyone is protected 
in all lawful action. This in its completeness, 
Jesus meant, when he said, “The Lord hath 
anointed me....to proclaim liberty to the 
captives.” He never came to mock the world 
with a half a loaf of bread. He always meant 
all that his words, carried to their complete 
logical ultimates, would mean. His words 
staggered under the vast overload of his 
thought, and centuries are yet to come before 
mankind will grow up to be able to compre- 
hend the fullness of that thought, if ever. 

That “liberty,” in any adequate sense of it, 
means full legal equality, which our nation has 
already declared in the highest possible form, 
by the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. These were adopted 
because the mere breaking of the bonds of chat- 
tel slavery did not make a person free; but 
because it was essential that a twofold action 
should be taken, that, negatively, the restrain- 
ing bonds should be broken; and that, posi- 
tively, the person needed to be, by direct ac- 
tion, accepted into, and officially recognized 
as, an equal integer in the political organism. 

Jesus Christ used words in their widest and 
deepest sense. 

The term “captives” included woman as a 
sex. 

Liberty includes full legal equality as an in- 
teger in the political structure of society. 

As was shown in the preceding paper, the 
ballot is the emblem of political equality. It 
is to the citizen what the gavel is to a presid- 
ing officer, the token and instrument of au- 
thority. The bestowment by a community 
of the ballot upon a person is the investiture 
of that person with the official rights and re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen sovereign, just as the 
placing of the gavel in the hands of a presid- 
ing officer is the investiture of that officer 
with the rights and responsibilities of such 
office. 

Therefore, when Jesus Christ declared that 
he came “to proclaim liberty to the captives,” 
he meant “to proclaim full political equality to 
all who were deprived thereof, including wo- 
men.” JESSE H. JONES. 

NATICK, Mass. 


“‘LOVE---MARRIAGE---DIVORCE.” 


Expressions of opinion, which, even on an 
important moral question, pass unnoticed, 
when emanating from an undistinguished 
source, may become gravely important when 
uttered by an individual of recognized influ- 
ence and authority. Thus an assault upon 
the marriage tie, to be regretted, of course, 
however obscure the offender, assumes the 
character of a public misfortune when the 
editor of a leading religious journal lends 
himself, blindly though it be, to this unhal- 
lowed labor. That the perpetuity of marriage 
is an essential feature of it is plainly taught 
by our Lord, and not less plainly by the oper- 
ations of natural law. To treat it as non-es- 
sential is then to aim a death-blow at the ex- 
istence of this relation. 

Mr. Tilton (we may be pardoned the per- 
sonality) would have us understand that he 
utterly “repudiates, rejects, spurns,” the doc- 
trines of free love. Yet we cannot escape the 
conclusion that his views, given in the article 
whose caption we have quoted, not only are 
mischievous, in their immediate operation, 
but tend ultimately to the production of that 
most loathsome and appalling phase of de- 
pravity against which his disclaimer is ut- 
tered. 

It isin the multiplication of divorces that 
Mr. T. would find a remedy for that “growing 
mildew of free love” with which he tells us 
“ American society is covering itself,” 

He names two causes of this evil. First, “the 
injudicious and lamentable haste” with which 
matrimonial connections are formed. But, is 
it not perfectly obvious, that with this coveted 
freedom of divorce, a grand motive to delib- 
erate consideration, now operating, would be 


the terms “slaves” and “captives” ‘were synon- ' taken away? Would there not indeed be the 





largest encouragement to carelessness and 
haste in the formation of a tie, not necessa- 
rily for life, but only for afew years or months 
even, as might suit the taste or convenience 
of the parties? And how great the tempta- 
tion in such circumstaices to contract a union 
designedly one of an indefinite series! 

As the second of these causes, we have the 
following, “A public opinion, which, forbidding 
the dissolution of ill-made contracts, forces 
imprisoned souls, fretting at a captivity which 
they cannot openly break, to take covert in se- 
cret sin.” : 

Already have these words been read by tens 
of thousands, attracted by the specious repre- 
sentations of the writer, and confiding in him 
as an accepted teacher of men; many of them 
young and untaught in separating the pre- 
cious from the vile: 

We have no words for our feelings of grief 
and amazement, when one publicly set for the 
defense of truth and purity becomes an un- 
blushing apologist for “secret sin.” Surely 
there needs a revision and a setting forth 
anew, both by pulpit and press, of those prin- 
ciples of morality which underlie this discus- 
cussion, when from such an eminence they 
are thus unblushingly defied! 

Leaving it to others to expatiate on the 
lengthening train of evils inevitably conse- 
quent on this coveted easiness of divorce— 
evils far outweighing, as we believe, those which 
it is thus proposed to remedy, let us look fora 
moment atthe case of such unfortunates as, 
in Mr. T.’s language,“ find themselves married» 
but not mated.” “Divorce them,” says Mr. 
T. And indeed there may seem, at first 
thought, ignobility, folly, sin, in the continu- 
ance of a form of union from which the spirit, 
if it ever had existence, has died out. 

But none would recommend divorce until it 
is made sure that this is the only, or, if not, the 
best cure for the ills in question. 

Let us then look at the matter somewhat 
more closely. T he fact will not be questioned, 
that in the case of many marriages, ultimately 
happy, there was, in the beginning, a lack of 
entire harmony. Passing from the warm and 
roseate atmosphere of sentiment to that of 
practical life, the wedded pair discover that, af- 
ter months, perhaps years of intimacy, their 
acquaintance with each other is but partial. 
Love and principle alike are, we will suppose, 
strong in both ; yet time is needed, and the long- 
er often, when the natures brought together 
are of unusual depth, for certain adjustments, 
indispensable to mutua! confidence and satis- 
faction. 

More than once before the process of assim- 
ilation is complete, the conviction is forced on 
them of a distressing if not fatal mistake, and 
long ago they would have separated forever, 
were law and custom modified on the princi-. 
ples advocated by Mr. T. 

But, regarding the tie that unites them 
as of binding force, they apply themselves 
conscientiously to the work of mutual study 
and adaptation. A community of interests, 
the joys and sorrows, sacred and exquisite, 
which come with the parental relation—these 
act continuously as powerful welding influ- 
ences. And at length, under the gracious 
working of an unseen Hand, the tie, at first un- 
stable, becomes firm and strong; the clouds 
which darkened their morning gathering into 
masses of gold and purple to cheer and beauti- 
fy the evening of their day. 

Meanwhile the discipline involved in such a 
process has afforded the most valuable and 
perhaps the only sufficient means of that spir- 
itual transformation, which both have above all 
things else desired and sought. 

“Marriage without love,” says Mr. T., “is a 
sin to be repented of,and put away.” But 
the absence of love is often traceable to some 
form of selfishness or evil passion. ‘This ob- 
stacle to true conjugal union should certainly 
be “repented of and put away,” on which it 
may appear that nothing remains to be repent- 
ed of. Indeed, it seems not impossible that 
marriage entered upon without love, unjustifi- 
able as the act is in itself, may become “holy 
marriage,” if both parties will do their whole 
duty in the fear of God. 

Indeed, when this course shall have been tak. 
en, in all cases of deficient sympathy, the num- 
ber of persons desiring divorce on this ground 
will be suprisingly diminished. 

We are well aware that no small portion of 
the miseries that afflict human society are 
traceable to a disregard or ut partial fulfill- 
ment of the obligations growing out of the re- 
lation of marriage. Some of these abuses may 
find a check in legislation or in a modification 
of social customs. But not thus shall we se- 
cure a radical reform. In the labors of those 
aiming, from whatever motive, to “put asunder 
what God bath joined together,” we see only 
the fruitful elements of individual degradation, 
of social confusion and disaster. Our most 
rational, our strongest ground of hope, is found 
in well-directed efforts for the promotion of the 
Christian virtues, pureness, meekness, chari- 
ty, hope. 

In grace of diction, Mr. ‘T. has few rivals- 
But we confess we do not always find satisfac- 
tion in his logical processes. 

“Christ's ideal of marriage,” he tells us, “‘is 
impossible of human attainment.” Judged 
by this law, “there is none that doeth good.” 
“Marriage broken by body or soul is divorce,” | 





the latter being “the greater sin.” Whence 








he infers that “most marriages are null and 
void.” But does it not follow from his prem- 
ises that all marriages are null and void? 

All married persons then should be divorced, 
or, to use his own phraseology, “are divorced.” 
The acceptance of this conclusion would great - 
ly simplify the aspects of this question; true 
marriage being a thing impossible to man, 
and any other is crime. 

It is much to be regretted that those en- 
gaged in securing larger opportunities for wo- 
men should include among their leaders indi- 
viduals openly pledged to the dangerous views 
on which we are commenting. 

The party, as such, disclaim, as we are glad to 
know, all sympathy withthem. This disavow- 
al cannot be too explicit. Better surely that 
the hands of every laborer in woman's cause 
should be forever paralyzed, better the indefi- 
nite continuance of every wrong, the forfeiture 
of every right now claimed for her, than that the 
influence of a movement professedly in her fa- 
vor should be given to the propagation of ideas 
lying directly across the path of all true social 
progress—ideas which, made practical, would 
distil for woman’s lips a cup more bitter than 
any she has yet tasted or conceived. 

Humanity repeats itself in successive eras 
side by side with truth; error would ever force 
its incongruous way. How great the need of 
ceaseless moral vigilance on the part of those 
called to leadership in the midst of ferment- 
ing opinions! OBSERVER. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The loss of Prussia in the present war is es- 
timated to be about 300,000 men. 


Boston has already contributed $28,000 to- 
te sending a ship-load of provisions to 
rance. 


A Connecticut girl let a horse take an apple 
from her mouth, and lost her nose by it. She 
did not blame the horse. 


Only three papers in Kentucky favored the 
admission of negro testimony one year ago. 
Now only three oppose it. 


Lake Champlain is now one unbroken sheet 
of ice, tor the fourteenth time thus early in the 
season during the last 55 years. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Leg- 
islature to limit the charges for seats or berths 
in sleeping and dining-room cars. 


A new carriage factory, called the Iron Age, 
has been started in Boston for the construc- 
tion of vehicles exclusively of iron. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, though 68 next May, 
bids fair to be in full enjoyment of physical 
and mental health for 20 years to come. 


Gen. (Fort Sumter) Anderson bears such a 
striking likeness to King John of Saxony 
on one has often been mistaken for the 
other. 


The cold in France is intense; in Bordeaux 
so severe a winter has not been felt since 
that of 1830, when the wine froze in the store- 
houses. : 


Maine bears off the palm as the sleigh-build- 
er State of the Union; 5000 sleighs are made 
py annually, at prices ranging from $40 to 


Mr. Randall, who has recently returned 
from Japan, reports that Mr. Seward is com- 
pletely paralyzed in both arms, but otherwise 
in good health. 


During the past halfcentury the annual cap- 
ture of shad in New Jersey has decreased from 
111,492 to 26,379, mainly from the killing of 
young shad in eel-weirs. 


The late earthquake knocked the bottom 
out of a well at Canandaigua, N. Y., holding 
fourteen feet of water; it is now said that the 
well hasn’t had a drop since. . 


Mr. Greeley, having taken a prominent 
art in doing honor to the released Fenians in 
| = York, is expected to spend the rest of the 
year in writing up what he knows about 
British Bastiles. 


The temperance cause in England begins to 
enlist the sympathy of a large body of the cler- 
gy and laity of the Established Church. Di- 
ocesan church temperance societies have been 
formed, and even Bishops are lending a hand.’ 


A new and splendid monument is to be 
raised over the grave of Beethoven at Vien- 
na, the movement having been begun by a 
distinguished Austrian nobleman, who does 
little else in his leisure than play the great 
master’s sonatas. 


Pennsylvania owns up to 70,000 liquor-deal- 
ers, and is said to spend $31,487,000 in the 
purchase of alcoholic drinks. The Pittsburg 
paper, noting the fact, says the State debt is 
less than $32,000,000, and could be paid by the 
money spent for liquor. 


During the year which has just closed, 503 
lives were rescued by the life-boats of the 
British National Institution, and 21 vessels 
were saved from destruction. Rewards werc 
granted for saving 271 lives by fishing and oth- 
er boats not connected with the organization. 


A man’s son, having robbed him of $32, was 
arrested after he had spent the money, and 
fined $17, which the father had to pay. The 
old man slowly counted out the amount and 
handed it over to the clerk of the court, say- 
ing, “Hereafter I shall deal directly with my 
boys.” 


A man in Fort Wayne, Ind., lost his wife, 
and had a stone erected over her grave. He 
married a second wife, and when she died he 
had the gravestone split, and it thenfserved for 
the two departed. He proposed to the third 
yesterday, and the lady quaintly remarked, “‘I 
do not believe that stone will split again.”’ 


A Dakota paper says there is a French girl 
of great beauty, living about 45 miles up the 
Sioux River; from that place, who possesses re- 
markable agility, being able to put her hand on 





| the back of a horse and jump over him with- 


out touching a hair. She is famous for riding 
wild colts bareback, and never was thrown! 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
ay eo Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of c , UPON ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. Spear. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consalted 
| upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite, 
' Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
American, BCes Ces 
Sold for small installments as low 9s $5 per Month, 


or may be paid for in WORK done at home. For 
Circulars and Terms address, 


ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) ; 
Febll ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 


It has no rotary brush or other machi that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust inthe room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of ain, which is made to pass 
over the surface of the carpet into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick anp SALEsRooM: 24 Trement 
Row, (Room No. 2), BOSTON. Feb. 18. 


5 af Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street: 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutla 








Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Laptes—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GeyTLe- 
MEN—6 to 84 A, M., 2 te ¥ r. M., and until 11 Wednes- 
aay and rday svenings, (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly May 23. 


AUTHORS WANTED. 


The increase in the number of pastetionts, as well 
as the increased amount of original literature in many 
of the old ones, has made a large demand for stories, 
sketches and other products of pen. The demand 
seems to be fully as great as the supply, provided the 
right kind of things are produced, and such command 
remunerative prices, It is not so much genius that is 
needed, as judgment and a knowledge of what is want- 
ed. All information on all pease connected with Au- 
thorship, from choice of subject to dis: 
script, will be found in full in HAN 
TO AUTHORSHIP. It is just the book needed 
by all who write for the press, and, as the New York 
Evening Mail says, “will save them askin Foy: 
many questions or 7 a great many blunders.’’ 
odey's Lady’s Book says that it “will be of great ser~ 
vice to those who contemplate a trial of the pleasures 
and pains of a literary life.” The Philadelphia City 
Item says, ‘A novice in the art of writing may 
come a master by studying Haney’s Guide to Author- 
ship! Those who it will never regret, those who 
do not will be compenet some day to none 
they have neglec an interesting and ‘valuab! 
work.” Many teachers and others are doing well 
wens —_ wceare neues. Ppa J. a “school” 
,itw use’ ‘© pupils pre ng ‘‘composi- 
tfons,’’ essays, valedictories, etc, Pre cost is not only 
50 cents. It may be had of booksellers, or by sending 
50 cents to Jesse Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New 
York.—Boston American Union, Nov, 6. 

Feb. 25. 2t 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 
Importers of Sam’] Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &o 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 








H. B. Braman, SUMNER APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. E. A. LAWRENCE, 
_Dee. 17. BOSTON. 8m 


' 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
: be L fesons Avenue, New York City. 





VENTRILOQUISM. 

Best book at lowest price, A real self-instructor 
with numerous examples for practice and exhibition, 
also tells how to make and use the famous M 
Whistle. ot 15 cts., of book-sellers or by le 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
“The boys have so often been humbugged by adver- 
tised instructions in ventriloquism that they will be 
thankful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at such trifli: 
cost a book from which the art can really be fully an 
aay _ ed by any one.”—N. Y. Eve. Free oy 

‘eb. 25. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. _ 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
uate yy a skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


abet” Besten. 


Ofice Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Satur 
and Sundays excepted. ly ___ Jan. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS.,; 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH know 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bioaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H-liand Herrings,&c 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. ‘ o; ' 6m 
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THE LOGIC OF THE “NATION.” 


We find the following in the New York 
Christian Leader, quoted from the Nation, 
and spoken of with marked approval :— 

The Nation says: “The work of the hour 
for women is not going about preaching that 
women ought to be lawyers, but learning law; | 
not preaching that women ought to be doc- 
tors, but studying medicine; and not declaim- 
ing in halls on the intellectual equality of the 
sexes, but buckling down in lonesome, dull 
studies and chambers, where nobody is look- 
ing on, and proving it by thinking a few 
thin out, the way men think them. This | 
would not be half as agreeable as attending a | 
convention, but it would be vastly more effec- | 
tive—and is vastly more effective wherever | 
tried.” 

Let us carefully examine these statements, 


and compare the jogic of the Vation with the 
logic of events. If men were hedged about 
by the same legal conditions and disabilities, 
and were limited to the same narrow sphere | 
of action, and forbidden work in lucrative em- 
ployments, as women are, does any one sup- 
pose, for a moment, that the Nation would 
reason as it now does? It would demand ag- 
itation, discussions and conventions, to rouse 
the public conscience to the existing wrongs 
of society, and in thunder tones demand a 
reform. 

Suppose the editors of tlhe Nation desired | 
to be lawyers, and found the best law-schools 
of the land closed against them, and judges 
and lawyers of eminent attainments discour- 
aging or sneering at them, or, suppose they 
desired to be doctors, and found the best medi- 
cal institutions of the land closed against 
them, and they so proscribed that they found | 
it almost impossible to obtain the requisite in- 
struction in medical science, would they rea- 
son then as they do now, and say: “The 
work of the hour for us is not going about 
preaching that we ought to be lawyers, but 
learning law; not preaching that we ought to 
be doctors, but studying medicine”. Will the 
Nation please tell us how such a course would 
be more effective than holding conventions 
which would awaken a public sentiment to 
the enormity of the injustice done them? 

Suppose the case was reversed, and our law- 
scl ools were open to women and proscribed 
men, that our best medical institutions were 
free to women, but closed against men ; the 
question would naturally arise to those gentle. 
men wlo wanted to be lawyers and doctors, 
“How can we learn law, unless we can have 
the instructién which the best law-schouls 
furnish? How can we become thoroughly 
educated ‘physicians, when we cannot gain 

‘access to the best medical schools of the 
country?” If this were the state of things 
with men,as it now actually is with women, 
we rather think that some conventions would 
be held by men which would make the welkin 
ring with denunciation, and that a loud and 
continuous cry would goup from every town 
and hamlet, until things were changed. And 
yet this is precisely what women complain of, 
the disabilities they labor under, and the pro- 
scriptions they meet in these professions. 
With what propriety does the Nation exhort 
woman to go to “learning law,” when the 
only recognized places of legal instruction are 
closed against them? The best law-schools 
are not open to them, and what else is there 
for them to do but to knock at the door for 
entrance, and to plead with the public until 
a sentiment is awakened which will open to 
them these means of instruction? 

And then suppose that these women take 
the advice of the Nation, and go to “learning 
jaw” with some private teacher—the wife of 
her husband, the daughter of her father, or 
the sister of her brother; what will it signify, 
if she cannot practice in her profession as 
men do? The wife of Judge Bradwell, of 
Chicago, studied law with her husband, was 
thoroughly qualified to practice in the courts, 
was properly examined and duly recommend- 
ed by the most eminent judges and lawyers 
of Chicago. She made the accustomed “Brief” 

‘ and “Argument” for the Supreme Court of 
the State of Dlinois. Every thing was prop- 
erly done and well spoken of by the court, but, 
being a woman, the court declared they could 
not grant her the requisite license to practice 
the law she had “learned.” So what avails it 
for a woman to learn law? Mrs, Bradwell, 
for several years, has been editor of the Chica- 
go Legal News, a weekly publication, whose 
Jegal decisions are made authoritative in the 
courts, by legislative enactment. And when 
this lady applied for a commission to the Gov- 
ernor of tlie Stafe; to practice law, he politely 
informed her, that, being ‘a married woman, 
she cotild not: make a ¢ontract with a: client, 
nor with any one else, and therefore he 
could not grant her petition. And yet the 
Nation, gravely tells women, to stop talking 
publicly: about these. things, and. go ‘to learn- 
ing law!"* “We*think if men labored under 
such legal disabilities, and “learned law” un- 
der such difficulties and discouragements, 
there would’ be ‘séni¢ conventions held, and 


| Again, the Nation says, “That the work of 
| the hour for women is, not preaching that 
| women ought to be doctors, but studying 
, medicine.” 

| his sounds very well, but it “signifies 
nothing,” when we remember that the best 
furnished medical schools and colleges are 
closed against women. Women have not the 
same opportunities to obtain medical and sur- 
gical knowledge that men have. If women 
apply to medical institutions for admission, 
they are met at the threshold by medical pro- 
fessors, and told that they are out of their 
sphere, and should go home and attend to 


| their proper duties, as if women were not 
| competent to choose their own sphere. Will 


the ution please tell us how women are to 
obtain a thorough medical education, when 
they are hissed and mobbed for seeking it? 
If men received the same treatment, would 
they not be likely to hold conventions to pro- 
test against the injustice done them ? 

Women are proscribed and have not the 
same facilities for obtaining medical instruc- 
tion that men have, and though the Nation 
kindly tells women that the thing for them to 


| do is to go to “studying medicine,” and stop 


preaching about it in conventions, it does 
not tell them how to gain access to the best 
medical colleges of the country, whose doors 
are now sealed against them. Will it please 
tell us how women can gain access to Har- 
vard Medical School ? 

Again, the Nation kindly tells women to 
“stop declaiming in halls on the intellectual 
equality of the sexes, and buckle down in 
lonesome, dull studies and chambers, where 
nobody is looking on, and proving it by think- 
ing a few things out, the way men think 
them.” 

We do not know what the “few things” are 
to which the Nation refers, that have been 
“thought out by men,” whether they relate to 
science, metaphysics or philosophy—whether 
Reid, Kant, Hamilton, Mansel, Brown, Causin 
or Mill are referred to, but we do know that 
one philosopher battles the reasoning of an- 
other, and so completely upsets it that we 
fee] sure of nothing in the department of met- 
aphysics. Having read one philosopher, we 
wait with anxious expectancy for another, 
who shall demolish the arguments of his pre- 
decessor. 

But, letting this pass, does not the Nation 
impose hard tasks upon women in this re- 
gard? Isit not the old story of demanding 
“bricks without straw”? It asks women to 
prove their “intellectual equality” with men 
by thinking as hard, and solving as difficult 
problems, as men can. Is this a fair test? Is 
it a reasonable demand? It is asking of wo- 
men, who have never had the educational ad- 
vantages that men have, to be equal to phi- 
losophers in intellectual breadth and capacity, 
who have had the advantages of the schools 
and the discipline of thorough training. The 
demand is unreasonable. ll first-class col- 
leges and universities have been closed against 
women; they have not enjoyed the opportu- 
nities for mental discipline and thorough 
training which men have. Not having had 
equal advantages, it is not fair to ask from 
them the same results. If women, without 
the same large and thorough training and dis- 
cipline that universities and first-class schools 
have afforded for centuries, could show as 
large results in science, art and philosophy as 
men, it would prove woman’s immense supe- 
riority to man. For if she, uneducated and 
untrained, could do as well as man, with edu- 
cation and discipline, she would be able to 
do vastly better than he under his better cir- 
cumstances and more favorable conditions. 
We do not admit that women are not now in- 
tellectually equal to men; we are meeting the 
objection of the Nation on its own ground. 
We simply say: “Give woman the same op- 
portunity for culture that man has before you 
demand the same quality of thought and large 
intellectual result.” We thus meet the argu- 
ment, without conceding. the inferiority of 
woman. 

The Nation ought not to object to conven- 
tions, as they are among the educational 
forces of society. A convention is a good 
means to reach the public ear and conscience, 
to arouse a community’and announce truths 
and ventilate wrongs. It is one of the most 
efficient instrumentalities of reform, and is 
valued quite as much by men as women. 
Hard pushed as women often are by the laws 
of the land and the customs of society, and 
deprived as they often are of many of their 
rights and privileges, we humbly beg the Na- 
tion to spare conventions to us a little while 
longer. 











NOTES AND NEWS. - 


We are glad to learn that Congress has vot- 
ed Vinnie. Ream an additional $5000 for the 
statue of the immortal Lincoln. Her work of 
art is pronounced a remarkable effort. 


Mr. Tirrell of Weymouth, in the debate in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, on the question 
of opening public libraries on Sunday, said 
that novels led to brothels: Did he have in his 
mind thé “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and-Sunday-school books generally ? 


some pretty-‘loud talking dhe, arid a ‘prottddt- fi New, York Tribune. 


.ed cry at this injustice wétld be heard, as 
well as,some pretty empliatid Janguage,*siich 


Mr. ‘Tizrell reasoned very, tauch as the. Trib- 
‘une and other-opponents of Woman Suffrage 





as‘lawyers know so well how to use! 


do, in regard to the effects of this movement. 





People say all sorts of absurd things when 
they want to carry a point, 


Miss Fannie Talmage, of Brooklyn, is a very 
successful hospital nurse at Berlin. She is 
said to be beautiful and highly accomplished, 
and her valuable services have been acknowl- 
edged by the King and Queen of Prussia. 


The Advance has a department appropri- 
ately headed “Literary Small Talk.” We do 
not wish to dictate, but would respectfully 
suggest that this be placed at the head of the 
column in which the editor so persistently 
ridicules and misrepresents the woman move- 
ment! 


Mrs. Swisshelm, at a recent Woman Suffrage 
Convention, “Resolved that the teachings 
of the Bible, the practice of the ancient Jew- 
ish church, and of Christian churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, during every period 
of their history, are in favor of extending the 
elective franchise to woman.” 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray, the popular young | 
preacher of the Park street church, will deliv- | 
er alecture in Music Hall on March 7th, on 
“Woman Suffrage and its Effects on Women.” 
There is a general curiosity to learn his views, 
and some have imagined that they will prove 
inimical to the woman movement. We don’t 
believe it, because he is a man of brains. 


The following from the New York World 
informs us in regard to the Woman Suffrage 
movement in South Carolina:— 


Astrong effort is being made in Columbia 
to put the Woman Suffrage movement on its 
legs in that State. All the most influential 
Republican politicians, including Gov. Scott, 
are known to favor the movement. The pre- 
diction is freely made that women will vote in 
that State in less than three years. 


There appears to be something in the de- 
mand for Woman Suffrage sufficiently vital to 
keep it alive and before the public, notwith- 
standing the ridicule of ironclads. Represen- 
tatives Butler and Loughridge have made a 
minority report upon the memorial presented 
to Congress, in which they claim that women 
have the right to vote for Representatives to 
Congress under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. We commence the pub- 
lication of this report in our present issue; and 
it will be“concluded in next week’s paper. 


The following is from the last issue of the 
Chicago Advance, edited by Rev. Dr. Patton :— 


At the California Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, the other dayso a San Francisco paper 
says—those who were near the platform no- 
ticed an occasional cry from a baby in an ante- 
room and an uneasy look on the President’s 
face whenever the baby was heard. It was 
not long before the mother got the better of 
the sufiragist, and the President said: “Ladies 
I must beg leaye.to retire a few minutes, an 
while I am absent Mrs. Roberts will act as 
your President.” She hastened from the ros- 
tram into the ante-room and there was no 
more crying from that baby. But they had to 
get a new President for the Convention 


Dr. Patton, editor of the Advance, (what a 
misnomer!) recently stated that the woman 
movement was dead and buried. Consider- 
ing the interest everywhere exhibited in this 
subject, we think the good Doctor must con- 
fess that this is a little the liveliest corpse 
that he ever attempted to dissect! If it really 
got into its grave in 1870, as our amiable friend 
of the Advance stated, it seems strange that 
he should have thrust his hand beneath the 
sod so soon to resurrect it. It will now nei- 
ther lie on the table nor under it. We hardly 
know what the Doctor will do with this ghost, 
as it will not “down” at his bidding! May be 
it has returned to torment him a little before 
his time, because of his frequent misrepre- 
sentations and unfairness! We advise the 
Doctor to try and do better in future. 


The Bloomington, Ill., Leader informs us 
that the Rev. Dr. Hatfield has been to Odell, 
Ill., lecturing against Woman Suffrage. A 
lady correspondent of the Pontiac Sentinel re- 
views the clerical gentleman’s lecture in a man- 
ner which must, if he have any sense of purity 
and honor, make him feel ashamed of himself. 
Judging from her report of the lecture, it is 
the same old stale trash that he has been ped- 
dling about for the last fifteen months. In 
conclusion, the lady regrets that the “vulgar” 
should have had such a feast at the hands of 
the Chicago divine. We hope the Doctor 
will have the opportunity of reading her re- 
view of his lecture, and if it should happen to 
fall into the hands of his wife and daughters, 
if they are not made ashamed of him, we shall 
conclude their education has been sadly neg- 
lected. 


The Burmese are a people, in many re- 
spects, with a higher civilization than the na- 
tions around them, and this is especially man- 
ifested in their treatment of women. Ac- 
cording to. the. Burmese law, a married wo- 
man can hold property as independently of her 
husband as if she was not married. Ifa girl 
has property when she marries, it remains her 
property; and if she acquires property after 
marriage, that alsois her own. This is justice, 
the English laws to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Since woman can enjoy her own earnings 
in Burmah, it is found, she has a great aptitude 
for business ; and at least half the trading done 
in Burmah is. done by women. When a wo- 
man is the wife of one of the governing class, 
she usuaily. does aboyt as much of the govern- 


; sequent on the discovery of our first mistakes 


-the evening. 


took place at the meeting of the “Womah’s 





ing as her husband, if not more, and often sits 


with him on the bench of justice—so called. 
The wife of the Seek-kai, the highest officer in 
Tavoy, sat constantly in court with her hus- 
band. 


A friend, writing from Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia, speaks thus hopefully of the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage in that section of country :— 

I hope that in spite of the depression con- 


the work is still going on. Some favora- 
ble s appear. It is no longer considered 
as desirable, even if not discreditable, for 
girls to marry before they are out oftheir 
teens, and there is a growing desire on the 
part of many to benefit by the university 
course now open to them. Not many young 
women among us belonging to the well-to-do 
classes seek trades or professions as yet. I 
need not assure you that no one is persecuted 
or loses caste from advocating Woman Suffrage. 
Has any one suffered elsewhere, do you 
know? The dear, sainted women who plead 
for the rights of the despised negro were 
mobbed and reviled, and Abby Kelly Foster 
gave utterance to no more than the simple 
truth, when at the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention held at Worcester, in peace and re- 
spectability, she said, “Bloody feet, my sisters, 
have made smooth the paths by which you 
came up hither.” I think she must smile, 
sometimes, at the clamorous claims made for 
the martyr’s reputation by those who never 
ut their lips even to that bitter cup, much 
ess drank the dregs. Our work calls for the 
same devotion, but not the same superhuman 
courage and sacrifice. 


A correspondent, in the last issue of the 
Christian Register, the Unitarian paper of 
Boston, expresses his opinion on Laird Collier’s 
recent attack on Woman Suffragists, as fol- 
lows :— 

I see that Laird Collier has been attacking 
what he calls “The Woman Movement,” de- 
claring it to be unfeminine, and saying that 
the highest ambition of all true women is to be 
wives and mothers. Well, cannot a wife vote? 
Is it impossible for a mother to put a ballot in 
abox? Let me tell; brother Collier that the 
most womanly of women are advocates of this 
movement, and he is ignorant of what he says 
when he assumes the contrary to be the fact. 
When Collier says that “nearly all the women- 
orators this year are pleading for” easy di- 
vorce, he ought to know that the largest ‘and 
most influential society refuses to unite with 
those who tolerate the discussion of this mar- 
riage question. He goes for the right of wo- 
men to become sculptors, doctors, lawyers. In 
his opinion, therefore, a wife and mother does 
not derogate by devoting herself to these oc- 
cupations, which demand all her time and 
thought! But to vote,—that she cannot do 
without becoming an advocate of free-love! 

Really, such reasoning as this is the best ar- 

ment in defense of the suffrage movement. 

‘or, ifa sensible man, like Laird Collier, can 
find nothing to say but such platitudes, it is 
pretty clear that no real objections can be 
found. ‘ 


We take the following from the Chicago 
Evening Journal. It is from a Washington 
correspondent, and as that paper does not, he- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage, it probably does not 
put the most favorable construction on Mrs. 
Grant’s position ; still, it speaks of her as talk- 
ing in favor of woman’s rights. It says:— 

Mrs. Grant set an example early in the re- 
ception by engse in a conversation with 
Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis upon a subject 
which, we are told, “is demanding recognition 
as, considering the consequences, the gravest 
question which the nineteenth century has to 
meet.””’ The manner in which our President’s 
wife treats this question is serious, womanly 
and dignified. She sympathizes with the 
movement in that its aim is to elevate woman 
and the race, and hopes its tendency may prove 
to be in that direction, and in no other, but as 
the wife of the President of the United States 
she has no part to take in the discussion or ad- 
vocacy of political rights. Many ladies present 
joined in the conversation, and for a few min- 
utes it seemed almost that the field of battle 
had been transferred from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to the 
Blue Room of the White House. The subject, 
in its various relations, furnished a staple of 
conversation of a large part of the callers for 


It is evident that a more serious attention is 
given to the woman su ject here, especially by 
women occupying high social positions, than 
has been the case before. 


“The Boston Post says :— 

‘Greeley is taking pains to brand as lies 
some of the stories about his chirography. 
Next, he will probaby deny that when Sena- 
tor Revels wrote him, asking about the best 
mode of cultivating strawberries, he advised 
him to plant them with his corn, dropping 
two or three strawberry seeds in each hill, an 
letting the vines climb up on the cornstalks. 
In this way, they need no poling, and fruit 
can be shaken off in the fall and pickled for 
winter use.’ 

“On the contrary, of fifteen hundred utterly 
baseless fabrications, coined by the Post, 
whereof the said “Greeley” was the target, he 
recognizes and honors the above as least defi- 
cient in ingenuity and freest from malignity, 
scurrility und profanity. So long as the Post 
shall maintain this level in its inventions, it 
shall not be contradicted nor anywise rebuk- 
ed, but rather encouraged to persevere, in the 
hope that it may improve even upon this live- 
ly and creditable effort.” em , 

Ah! Mr. Greeley, how do you like it?: 
“Don’t like it,’ do you say? May it be sanc-. 
tified to your good! You complain of the un- 
just dealing of the Post, but in precisely the 
same style does the Tribune deal with Woman’ 
Suffragists. The measure you mete to others 
is measured to you again! a if 


The Advance is evidently mistaken in regard 
to the time and place where the above thrill- 
ing incident occurred! The affecting scene’ 


oe 


Board of Missions,” which was récéntly field’ 





in the First Congregational Church in Chicago, ’ 





when Mrs. Patton presided, and Mrs. Prof. 
Bartlett addressed the Convention, as reported 
in the Times, a paper noted for its pietistic turn 
of mind and truthful reports. As the good 
Doctor never misrepresents the woman move- 
ment, and quotes only from reliable journals, 
he must have erred unintentionally, in giving 
place to the above, and so he will hasten, we 
trust, to correct the mistake, and give his read- 
ers the following truthful report from a Chica- 
go paper which never errs! 

At a meeting of the “Woman's Board of 
Missions,” recently held in Chicago, those who 
were near the platform noticed an occasional 
cry from a yin an ante-room, and a sort 
of distressed look on the President’s face when- 
ever the baby was heard. It was not long be- 
fore the mother got the better of the President, 
and she said: “Ladies, I cannot remain here 
longer; you must excuse me a few minutes, 
and while I am absent, Mrs. Prof. Bartlett will 
act as your President, and when [ return, Mrs. 
Bartlett can retire to the ante-room, for rea- 
sous similar to those that lead me there.” She 
hastened from the rostrum into the ante-room, 
and there was no more crying from that baby. 
But they had to get a new President for the 
Convention. 

We respectfully ask the editor of the Ad- 
vance to correct his mistake, and not spoil a 
gocd story for relations’ sake. 


Rev. Mr. Hatfield, a Methodist ciergyman 
of Chicago, is going round delivering a lecture, 
as he calls it, on “The Pernicious Effects of the 
Woman Suffrage Agitation.’ If the “effects’> 
are really “pernicious,” as he states, why 
does he keep up the “agitation” ? He travels 
about agitating the subject quite as much as 
any one, or, at least, wherever he can get a 
chance! And whatever is “pernicious” in the 
agitation of the suffrage movement, he must 
bear his full share of the responsibility. We 
do not quite agree with Mr. Hatfield, in regard 
to the effects of this agitation, in fact, we quite 
dissent from his conclusions. Large numbers 
of the most distinguished clergymen of all 
religious denominations, men like Bishop 
Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Dr. Reid, 
Rey. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, men who stand 
high in the church for learning, integrity and 
piety, advocate Woman Suffrage but would 
they do it if the effects of the agitation were 
“pernicious”? Certainly not. Mr. Hatfield 
and his foul assertion stand condemned by 
the best people of the church and the world. 
Mr. Hatfield, like Robert Laird Collier, evi- 
dently believes in the thorough subjugation 
of woman. He is in favor of her complete 
subjection. He seems to be made up in this 
way. He has a coarse streak in his nature, 
and grace seems to have done very little for 
it. andsevere. He hasa savage elementin his 
mental constitution, and is always, “pitching 
in” to somebody. He is known in the West 
as a@ sort.of -theological Heenan,..and if,he 
were not in the pulpit, he would be—well— 
somewhere else! 


The Chicago Standard finds fault with 
the Plymouth Church of Brooklyn for giving, 
and with the Rev. Mr. Beecher for accepting, 
a salary of $20,000 perannum. The Standard 
soberly thinks that “it is a sin for a church to 
give or any pastor to accept such a salary.’ 


To this, the Independent replies pretty ef- 
fectually, as follows :— 


“Will the editor please to tell us under 
what law he brings the indictment of sin 
against the Plymouth congregation and its 
pastor? Just quote the statute in the Bible, 
or out of it, which names the precise sum be- 
pens which neither pastor nor people may 

wfully go in the matter of salary. We have 
divine authority for the opinion that ‘sin is a 
transgression of the law.’ Give us the law 
that settles the salary question as to its max- 
imum, and makes good the indictment. The 
fact that Mr. Beecher’s salary is far above 
the usual average has nothing to do with the 
point, since this average is notoriously nig- 
gardly and mean, and wholly disproportion- 
ate to the general ability of the church and 
the value of the service rendered. The fact, 
too, that, this is a larger’sum than any pastor 
needs for his own personal and family ex- 
penses proves nothing in respect to.the law- ’ 
fulness or unlawfulness of such a salary. A 
minister has as much right to earn more than 
he spends as any other man; and then he has 
the same rights as other men in respect to 
the use that he shall make of the surplus. 
Having the lawful possession, he“inay give 
away as much as shall corréspond with his 
sense of duty, or lay by for the contingencies 
of future want what a reasonable prudence 
may dictate. This carping about high salaries 
paid to American ministers is either the plea 
of sheer selfishness, half convicted of its own 
sin, or a fastidious pietism, that is amazingly 
lacking in brains. An earnest lecture on low 
and mean salaries is the thing much more in 
point. It would vastly better befit the facts.” 











“SOMETHING NEW.” F 


“We have found ‘something new under the 
sun,’ and,-what is not very strange, it comes 
from the leaders of the s movement. 
Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, widely known, years 
ago, by the vivacity and’ keen wit’ of her pen, 
has:emerged from her Van Winkle sleep in 
the pine woods of Pennsylvania, and suddenly 
appears onthe rostrum. _ 

With characteristic vigor she seizes upon a 
salient point’ heretofore’ dverlooked: * 
‘seems to have been. a wonderful unanimity: ..:. 
among the friends of WomanS ein sur- . 
rendering the Bible to their opponents, with 
little contest. But the audien¢e that greeted 
her: at the: United Presbyterian church, onthe 
-West Side, last Tuesday evening, ‘enjoyed 
Rew sensation, . She went confidently into the. 
arena, claiming th . Bible and thé Christian ~~ 
¢hurth as 'the*at 
‘mah’s right to the«ballot; and sustained that | «: 
lain by ap array of evidence: apd a $3. 
logic:which compelled .assent to he et 
siohs. * Her arguments, drawn from*foly Writ” ~~” 
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and church history, carry the war into Africa, 
and Dr. Bushnell and the Advance must be- 
stir themselves to resist the invasion. Mrs. 
Swisshelm is a small woman, quite feeble, but 
her air of quiet assurance, and the ease with 
which she grasps this knotty question, makes 
one overlook her p yee weakness, and rely 
on her ability to do whatever she undertakes. 
We hope she may be able to repeat this lec- 
ture in many of our churches, and lead Chris- 
tian people to investigate this matter, and see 
for themselves what light the ‘Lamp of Life’ 
sheds upon the woman question.” 


We find the above in the Chicago Evening 
Post. We are made glad with the tidings of 
Mrs. Swisshelm’s renewed entrance upon the 
work she so nobly commenced years ago. 
We hope her health may be equal to the new 
effort. But itis a great mistake to suppose that 
she has undertaken anything “new under the 
sun,” in claiming, and proving the claim, that 
“the Bible and the Christian church are the au- 
thors and advocates of woman’s right to the bal- 
lot.” There are but very few—not more than 
one or two—of the leading advocates of Woman 
Suffrage, who have not done the same thing. 
Mrs. Stanton went through the West, two 
years since, with her elaborate Biblical argu- 
ment for Woman Suffrage. Lucy Stone has 
a lyceum lecture, delivered in Boston and 
elsewhere, that was of the same character, 
only that it entered more fully into the exege- 
sis of particular passages. The same may be 
said concerning Mrs. Howe, Rev. Mrs. Hana- 
ford, Rev. Olympia Brown, and others among 
women. We have made a Biblical argument 
for Woman Suffrage from twenty-seven of the 
pulpits of New England, since last May, not 
to mention the number of times we have re- 
peated it in halls. 

And among the clergy advocating Wom 
Suffrage, including a large majority of the 
Methodist ministers, many Congregational- 
ists, and a large proportion of those called 
Liberal Christians, their main defense for Wo- 
man Suffrage is drawn from the Bible—from 
the doctrines of the New Testament. John 
Hooker of Hartford has published in tract 
form his Bible argument in its defense, and 
Rev. Jesse Jones of Natick, who has every- 
where openly and boldly taken the very 
ground that Mrs. Swisshelm is advocating, is 
now publishing a second series of articles in 
this JouRNAL in defense of the same doctrine. 
When Mr. Jones said at a Convention that 
“one of the objects for which Jesus Christ 
came into the world, and lived and died, was 
to give to woman the ballot”—which was his 
method of stating the same truth that Mrs. 
Swisshelm is now praised for proclaiming—the 
Chicago press outdid all the other papers of 
the country in their ridicule of him. From 
the Chicago Advance up to the Chicago Trib- 
une there rang out an outcry that he was 
uttering “blasphemous nonsense!” And that; 
notwithstanding he brought forward chapter 
and verse in proof of his statement. 

We are glad that the Chicago Post is begin- 
ning to admit that this ground is tenable. All 
will yet be compelled to concede that the doc- 
trine of Woman Suffrage is an outcome of 
Christianity, a statement so easily proved that 
we marvel at the ignorance, audacity or dis- 
honesty of those who deny it, even though 
they call themselves Christian ministers. 





A WORD OF INQUIRY. 


In the JouRNAL of February 25th, I find an 
article which speaks in terms of just condem- 
nation of the refusal of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation of our present State Legislature to 
grant the petition “to create a Female College 
at Dean Academy.” I fully agree with what 
is so well and strongly said in -that article. 
But I have an additional word in reference to 
this subject which it gives me no pleasure to 
say, and that is, that from the —— of 
this very attempt “to create a Female College 
at Dean Academy,” some of the hardest oppo- 
sition to it has come from the professed friends 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and the cause it es- 
pecially advocates. And some of this opposi- 
tion was in the Legislature. The ground of it 
was, that colleges fur young women must be 
discountenanced, so that Harvard, Yale, Tufts 
and other like institutions may the sooner be 
opened to them. The puzzle with me is, to 
know how this opposition to Dean College, 
and the lamentation in the JOURNAL over its 
defeat in the Legislature, can be made to 
agree. Let us have honesty and fair play in 
this matter. Thisisallnow. More n, per- 
—_— if your paper is open, at another time. 

OWELL, Mass. J. Ge Ay 

The attempt to create a ‘‘Female College at 
Dean Academy” may have been most bitterly 
opposed in the Legislature, ‘‘by the professed 
friends of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and the 
cause it advocates.” We know nothing about 
it save the statement of “J. G. A.” The 
cause especially advocated by the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL is Woman Suffrage—not female ed- 
ucation. Thatis discussed incidentally. Our: 
friends in the Legislature may differ with us in 
our ideas of what is best and most practical in 
‘the education of women. - There is wide dif- 
ferences of opinion’ on ‘this subject, every- 
where. We were, at first, inclined to discoun- 
tenance the attempt to ereate a “Female Col- 
lege at Dean Academy,” on the ground of its 
needlessness, ‘There are already in existence 
enough first-class colleges for all the men and 
women desiring their advantages—if they 
could be Utilized." And it costs so much to es- 
tablish’a first-class college, and there is sucha 


Scarcity of competent, thoroughly trained ed-|. 


ucators to fill the professional chairs, that we 
greatly feared, dnd still fear, that the*‘Female 


take low rank, and be only a sort of overgrown 
Female High School. 

But “half a loaf is better tharnone.”” And 
yet opeii to women—and, more than all, be- 
cause, when they are opened, many parents 
and daughters will yet prefer separate colleges 
for women, we go for the ‘Female College at 
Dean.” Others may differ with us, but after a 
good deal of thought on the subject we have 
swung from our first impression against the 
movement, and are in favor of it. And con- 
sidering what Massachusetts has done for the 
liberal education of men, and the paucity of its 
provisions for women, we think the action of 
the Legislature in reference to the proposed 
college at Dean very,unhandsome. We regret 
it. Weare sorry if any “friends of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL and the cause it advocates” 
hindered the granting of collegiate powers to 
this proposed Female College. They undoubt- 
edly acted on their individual convictions in 
opposing it—as we, on ours, on advocating it. 
If the movers for the Female College are in 
earnest, let them learn from the Woman Suf- 
fragists a lesson of persistence, and carry their 
petition to another Legislature, as we have 
done for years past—and shall for years to 
come, until our petition is granted. 





WHAT THE “‘REGISTER” SAYS. 


The following is from the Christian Regis- 
ter, the Unitarian paper of Boston, in regard 
to the abusive discourse on Woman Suffrage 
recently preached by Rev. Robert Laird Coll- 
ier, of Chicago; but few if any of the Unitari- 
an clergymen can think well of Mr. Collier’s 
violent attack on the women who are engaged 
in this movement. The Register says:— 


When Rev. Dr. R. L. Collier preached his dis- 
course on “The Follies of the Woman Move- 
ment,” we presume that he was enough of a 
prophet to foresee that he islikely to become 
the St. Sebastian of the nineteenth century. 
It is not our province, or pu , to get the 
start of the feminine archers whose sh 
soon be darkenin 
we cannot refrain 


errors. 

Dr. Collier begins by “acknowledging (!) 
that this movement is not of the feminine but 
of the masculine instinct.” We know he is 
wrong in this, for we are well acquainted with 
the authors of this movement, and were pres- 
ent at the earliest meetings ever held in its be- 
half. These were planned in a Quaker home, 
which, to a degree that is seldom equalled, 
and never surpassed, was the scene of all that 
is pure, fair, sweet, tender and womanly. 
When we recall the matrons and the maidens 
who summoned the first convention, we wish 
we could im to Dr. C. our clear perception 
of the moral worth and the spiritual beauty 
of their characters. They were gentle and re- 
fined, exceedingly faithful in the performance 
of domestic duties, and happy in their own 
family relations. Those who were married 
‘had not merely the approval but the cordial 
symputhy of their husbands, noble men who 
saw all around them imperative. demands for 
what was to be undertaken. Thanks to this 
agitation, many laws which were then per- 
fectly barbarous in their treatment of women, 
as to their rights of person and property, have 
since ceased to disgrace the statute-books and 
judicial decisions of most of our Northern 
States. 

Dr. C. says, “It is pretty nearly time that 
our friends, the lady agitators, had ceased hud- 
dling all men together as brutes and tyrants. 
Men don’t like to be called such hard names, 
especially by such ladies!” Very well, but 
why does he presume to speak of a class which 
includes many of the first women of America 
and England in culture and usefulness, not to 
mention social position, as “the very type of 
our men lobbyists, intriguers, ringleaders, 
sports in politics, adventurers and dead-beats 
generally.” Does he mean to say that this is 
true of Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Howe, 
Florence Nightingale, Miss Taylor, and scores 
of others almost as eminent and quite as wo- 
manly? And does he not know that lax no- 
tions of the marriage relation are more offen- 
sive to the most influential leaders in the “wo- 
. ~— caeaeeal than they can possibly be to 

m 

There may be some “big, burly, fussy, de- 
clamatory women” on the plattorm of this 
movement, there are some repulsive beings on 
all free platforms, but we do not believe that 
such men as George William Curtis, Robert 
Collyer, James Freeman Clarke, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, Samuel J. 
May and George F. Hoar are so destitute of 
“chivalry,” or so fond of “termagants and 
scolds,” as to be wasting their time in merely 
encouraging a set of deluded women in foolish 
attempts to unsex themselves. 


-- + -—_- pee —---- 


the Western horizon, but 
m correcting a few of his 


The meeting at Music Hall, in commemora- 
tion of Italian Unity, gave us some occasion for 
thanks, but leaves also an open door for wishes. 
We should have known, although it may not be- 
come us to say so, that no womankind had 
been consulted in the arrangements of the Com- 
mittee. Hence the grim blackness of clergy- 
men’s coats on the platform, the absence of 
flowers, flags, and the alleviating countenances 
and costumes of the sisterhood. Not a banner 


‘@ppeared—not a bouquet bloomed. The ad- 


‘ministration of the occasion may be character- 
ized as male and priestly. The.range indeed 
from Dr. Hedge to Phillips Brooks includes a 
wide space both of age and of opinion. Ex- 
Governor Washburn presided, and Judge Ely 
and E. P. Whipple made speeches. Still, it ap- 
peared to be a man’s festival, rather than one 
for men and women, and a ministerial, rather 
thanja civic. occasion. 

a were indeed given to understand that the 
highiand mighty of the political world had not 
beén left without a bidding to this feast, and that 





College at Dean. Academy” will necessarily 


8 lively sense of future elections had detained 


as the male colleges of New England are not- 


ts may 


them from its frank disclosures of opinion. 
This circumstance would have made all the 
niore appropriate the participation of the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth in the voice and ex- 
pression of the hour. 

Well indeed might the clergy of Christendom 
meet to thank God and take note of the occa- 
sion. The Pope’s departure from the Vatican 
removes achronic difficulty from the very heart 
not only of Italy, but of the Christian world’ 
Social centralities, like that of Rome, do not 
dome of human will and ordinance, but are in- 
evitably generated in the order of things. 
That falsehood and corruption should emanate 
from such a center, instead of light and in- 
struction, was a misfortune for the whole 
world. With Victor Emanuel liberty of edu- 
cation and expression entered Rome. The gen- 
eration of ideas was restored. The miracles of 
new birth were permitted. The sterile admin- 
istration of priestly neuters came to end. 
Progress, the wonderful babe, should here ac. 
knowledge living father and mother—the dead 
doll in the gilded cradle having never grown up. 

So life comes into Rome. And we want 
words to say how glad is the event, how long 
wished for, how almost despaired of. The im- 
maculate conception of pure hearts, the infal- 
libility of devout and earnest. minds, these shall 
take the place of such fantastic fables as have 
astonished and made ashamed the century in 
which we live. 

Something of this our brothers said, upon 
the evening whereof we write. Many wise and 
eloquent words make precious the remem- 
brance of that evening. But some things they 
left unsaid, and here is one of them. The ab- 
solutism of Rome has been intimately depend- 
ent upon the absolute subjection of the minds 
of Catholic women to the authority and influ- 
ence of the Catholic clergy. The woman from 
her cradle has been dwarfed, and trained to 
dwarf others. And where the discipline of 
practical life has taught the man to enlarge 
his maxims, to think and examine for himself, 
the woman, prisoned and helpless, has been 
left under the pressure which deforms and 
mutilates. her miental powers and processes. 
Little progress’ will Italian men make, if Ital- 
ian mothers are to be kept under the domin- 
ion of ignorance and narrow prescription. 
The priestly adviser, sitting beside the mother, 
has leave to paralyze the sources of moral pow- 
er in the race. And the babe from his birth is 
mortgaged to tyranny, sold to superstition. 

The women of America should then have a 
word to send to the women of Italy. A word 
of affectionate greeting, of joyous sympathy, 
but also a word of sober warning, which may 
be something like this:—. 

“Dear sisters, we rejoice with you in the re- 
union and enfranchisement of! your country. 
But we rejoice with tremblidy. While you 
look upon any class of men as beings author- 
ized to come between your own soul and God’s 
inspiration—while you read truth in the mir- 
ror of a priest’s mind, instead of looking to the 
source of truth, and reading its reflection in 
your own mind, so long the liberties of Italy 
can never be safe. Believe, dear sisters, that 
women are as directly inspired and energized 
by the spirit of God as men can be. Let a 
wider culture, a larger experience, attest and 
preserve for you this inspiration. And if any 
seek to impose upon you by satire or prescrip- 
tion an artificial standard of littleness, resolve 
nevertheless to preserve your true proportions. 
Say to those who ridicule and to those who 
chide: ‘Free women only can bear free men— 
free men and free women only can found a free 
and stable state.’”’ J. W. H. 





“PRACTICE AS YOU PREACH.” 


Lillian Edgarton’s photographs and her anti- 

woman’s rights lectures have gained for her 
an ephemeral reputation. One enthusiastic 
editor assures the public, “that while every 
one is surfeited upon woman’s rights, and 
tired beyond patience of seeing and hearing 
masculine women on the platform, gesticulat- 
ing and vociferating, it is refreshing to listen 
to Miss Edgarton’s views of woman’s duty 
and sphere. Every sensible man will endorse 
her.” 
In her calm, lucid moments, it must puzzle 
Miss Edgarton to know how to bridge the 
chasm between her words and works, and a 
sense of her contradictory position must make 
her dream of walking on the brink of a preci- 
pice. If, like Gail Hamilton, she would enter 
her protest throu,u the columns of the news- 
papers, and keep herself in the background, 
we could grant her the meed of sincerity at 
least. But while she reaches the public ear 
in the same way those “masculine women” do, 
yea, more, while she allows het own picture to‘ 
be given to any one buying a“‘reserved seat” 
to her lecture, she is not only 4n “haranguer,” 
but also a speculator in her own’ facial 
charms. ae = 

We do not wish to recapitulate the thtead- 
bare ancient arguments she tises, nor do we 
care to draw her map of Eden for women, but 
we must beg her, for thé sake’ of consistency, 


We ask that the flaming swotd guarding thé 
entrance shall also’Keep her in that paradise 
for women. The lécture-field lies outsidé the 
sphere she outlines, and yet, with Eve’s turi- 
osity, wé find her invading it. ‘ Leaving a pho 





tograph of one’s self in every high-priced'séat 


to shut herself in with the angelic sisterhood. |’ 


is at least a bid for public favor worthy a lobby 
intriguer. .The very masculine position of wo- 
men on a platform, the unwomanly act of trav- 
elling through the country, forsaking the nest 
ard helpless fledgelings, she does, as if God, in 
making her a woman, also made special pro- 
vision for her, and the works she performs are 
not to be judged according to the standard of 
other women. 

Miss Murdoch of Ohio is out on a crusade 
against the woman movement, and lamenting, 
in jeremiades, that pay good round sums, the 
loss of modesty and virtue to the country when 
its women step out of the quiet walks of life. 
Has she a firmer hold on those feminine qual- 
ities, that she dare risk them on the highway ? 
Is the platform to one woman “a savor of life 
unto life,” and to another, “of death unto 
death”? We donot hear that these two ladies 
speak through veils, or from behind curtains— 
they stand before an audience like rational, re- 
sponsible individuals with a perfect right to 
say what they believe to be true. But this 
fact does not excuse them for holding such an 
out-door position, such an out-of-your-sphere 
situation, nor free them from the imputation 
cast upon other female lecturers. “The end 
wil! not justify the means.” We are willing 
they should fire volley after volley into our 
ranks, but we are not willing they should con- 
demn the very ground our shoes stand on, and 
at the same time occupy it! Ifa public ca- 
reer is demoralizing, salt itself cannot save 
Misses Edgarton and Murdoch! They are on 
the broad road, and whether laden with peti- 
tions for or against Woman Suffrage, makes 
no difference in the effect it will have upon 
their individual character. The dust on a 
turnpike covers you all the same, whether 
you go to a wedding or funeral—whether you 
carry messages of -peace on earth and good 
will to men, or words of bitterness and denun- 
ciation. MIRIAM M. CoLe. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN CLEVELAND, 0. 


In alate number of the JouRNAL “M. A. L.” 
gives an account of a meeting of the Suffrage 
Association in Cleveland, O., and announced 
that a committee was appointed to procure a 
suitable hall for future sessions. The commit- 
tee so appointed succeeded in obtaining a 
charming little hall, and there, last Monday 
evening, our first public meeting of this year 
was held. For the first meeting of an almost 
new society the gathering was large and full of 
interest, composed chiefly of mature, thought- 
ful people of the best social standing. The la- 
dies were rather “shy of ridicule and criticism,” 
perhaps, but disposed to repel somewhat the 
assertion that they are “timid and lacking in 
moral courage.” 

After the eloquent address of our able Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. B. Clark, which I send you, 
there was an animated discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Is not the opposition to the woman move- 
ment the result of prejudice?” The discus- 
sion was carried on chiefly by the ladies, many 
speaking for the first time in public. And 
like little children, who have been always in 
leading-strings, they found it hard work to 
walk alone. There was many a stumble, 
many a bold starting out with a good argu- 





‘ment that was not carried to its legitimate 


conclusion; but the pluck and spirit evinced 
by these novices give fair promise for their fu- 
ture well doing. 

An interesting feature of the evening was a 

concise, logical address by Miss Keeler, one of 
the most gifted young ladies of the city, a gen- 
tle, unassuming, blushing girl, but dauntless, 
There is an anecdote related of her which is 
worthy of your columns, She is a graduate of 
Oberlin College. Many of the good people of 
Oberlin, both college and community, are vio- 
lently opposed to woman’s rights. One of 
the regulations of the college is that on the 
day of graduation, the young men shall deliv- 
er orations, but the young ladies are permitted 
only to read addresses. When Miss Keeler 
appeared, to read her address, she dropped her 
manuscript and—forgot to pick it up again, but 
went right on with what she had to say, without 
consulting it. When she was through, the pro- 
fessors, her schoolmates, and the audience, 
awoke from the spell her eloquence had cast 
upon them, and realized they had listened to a 
brilliant oration from the lips of a woman, 
How shocked they must have been! 
Our society will hold regular public meet- 
ings in their hall every fortnight, to listen to 
addresses from members, and for free discus- 
sion. We anticipate interesting and instruc- 
tive sessions. R. D. RB. 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 1, 1870. 

|We had given the interesting address of 
Mrs. Clark, above referred to, into the hands of 
the printer, but; have been obliged to with- 
draw it,on account of the great amount of 
matter on hand, which has accumulated dur- 
ing our absence. We wish our thoughtful 
friend had given us a condensed and terse 
synopsis of Mrs. Clark’s speech, for it is full of 
salient points, that “stick out,” as Dr. Lyman 
Beecher used to say, “like rabbits’ ears.” —Ep,] 





THoskE who consider sauces in general .un- 
hygienic need have no scruples in the use of 
the Halford, for its ingredients. are few and: 
wholesome. It is used by our strictest sanita- 
fists and pronounced harmless, while all who 





once taste it become its permanent patrons. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Where it 1s ; and the Duty of American Chris- 

tians Concerning it. By Jesse H. Jones. 

For sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. and by 

Henry Hoyt. 

Mr. Jones, who is an Orthodox Congrtega- 
tional clergyman, answers the question, “What 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ?” as follows: “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is an actual, human, civil 
government upon the earth, at the head of 
which is aking, the ‘Son of Man,’ and. which 
is administered by his subordinates, the Saints 
ofthe most high God ;” and this he proceeds 
to prove from prophecy, from the words of 
Jesus Christ, and by a logical examination of 
Christian ethics. He then proceeds to exam- 
ine the prevailing view of a spiritual kingdom 
without any necessary: outward form, and 
finds in it the chief cause of the fact that the 
church is not converting the world more rap- 
idly and effectively than it is. The author 
next proceeds to an exhaustive examination of 
Scripture to find what are to be the character- 
istics of this Kingdom of Heaven, and arrives at 
the conclusion that, “A temporal system‘of hu- 
man Society, perfectly developed from the ger- 
minal principle, love, will be the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Next proceeding to find what kind of “‘tem- 
poral society” the kingdom is to be, he finds 
the germ which Jesus gave becoming the 
“blade” in the Pilgrim Fathers, following the 
development of which blade we come to the 
announcement that “The United States of 
America is the Kingdom of Heaven which 
Jesus Christ came to establish upon the earth.” 
Mr. Jones thinks that the later progress of the 
United States toward the more full embodi- 
ment of the idea of the kingdom has been by 
the instrumentality of the Republican party, 
and that the Democratic party has been the 
anti-christ of this age—an idea in which he is 
certainly not singular among American chureh 
members, The Republican party has, how- 
ever, become so corrupt that he feels that its 
mission is about finished, that it is no longer 
an efficient means of progress and reform, and 
so he calls on Christians and all good men to 
come out from.existing organizations and form 
a“ Jesus Christ’s party,” which shall redrganize 
the civil service, do justice to the Indian, give 
the suffrage to woman, do away with army 
and navy, and bringin the kingdom. For the 
initiative “The Church of Jesus Christ in 
America” ought to transform itself into the 
Christian party, while yet retaining its relig- 
ious form, separate and intact. 


Christ’s mission to form a temporal kingdom, 
and his interpretation of the fulfillment of this 


should otherwise do his assertion that “Jesus 
Christ lived on the earth and died on the 
cross to give woman the ballot.” 

We are sorry that our time and space do 
not allow us a more full examination of this 
book. Many who read it, whether or not they 
accept Mr. Jones’ method of proving what 
will generally be called his “peculiar views,” 
will accept his conclusions, or the results aim- 
ed at. And all will find in this book much to 
interest and instruct, and if they do not iden- 
tify the United States with “The New Jerusa- 
lem come down from God out of Heaven,” 
will be compelled to confess that it contains 
much of Christian spirit and religious truth. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


All business letters will be acknowledged under 
nie head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Business letters received from Feb. 15th to Mar. 1st :— 

L. B. Chandler, Mary R. Roberts, Fanny Holy, Jo- 
seph Howland, C. Robinson, Mra, Henry P. Rolfe, 
Carrie Riddle Doster, J. M. Swain, Caroline Brown 
Winslow, M. D., Aaron M. Powell, Ellen T. Brock- 
way, E. Ayres, Rav. Hugh Boyd, Harriet T. Perry, 
Nancy H. Betts, Dr. Colby, Henry Miller, Moses W. 
Field, Joseph A. Howland, W. V. Hardy, C, C 
Hampton, Frank Sanborn, H. Harris, Mrs. 8. T. 
Worcester, J. B. Curry, Mary H. Williama(2) Mrs. A, 














Mowe, Mary A. Parker, Mrs. J. Henderson, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Burnham, Henry M. Williams, Helen M. Free- 
man, Mrs, Sarah L. Willis, L. A. Robbins, Am. News 
Co., L. C. Hussey, Geo. A. Hickox, Russell L. Taft, 
M. D. Mann, Geo. H. Bigelow, John Hooker, Edward 
Earle, Maria L. Mallery, A. M. Lougee, Henry M. 
Williams, Geo, Wm. Curtis, J. F. Porter, D. A. Pen- 
nock, J. B. Austine. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine, It uses 
a straigh needle, at t , 


, making a tigh’ lock-atich perfectly 


t 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all 
stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
ine is THE GREAT 


or missed } 
tented “silent feed” and e take-u) 
De a eee an a 
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E are le ; 
For Agencies, inquire of or address, 
JAMES H. DELANO, 
Ne. 220 Tremont Street, Bosteu, Mass, 
General. Agent for N tngland States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for Kuuiy's ies cep Macutnx O1L. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 


_ Nov. 5. 


°° Miss H.W. Merrill. . 
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DAISIES AND CLOVER. 


Ob welcome me home, my dear daisies and 
clover, 
Give greeting to me; 
Lift up your sweet heads and welcome your 
lover 
From over the sea. 
I love your dear faces, my daisies, my clover; 
My long sorrows flee, 
As near you in mist of the morning I hover, 
Just home from the sea. 
My pure honest daisies, my honey-bee clover, 
No welcome can be 
More sweet or more warm to a world-weary 
rover 
Than that you give me. 


When I am sleeping, dear daisies and clover, 
Will you bend over me, 
And say you are glad the long journey is over, 
The voyager free ? 
My own precious daisies, my pink and white 
clover, : 
Oh will you not know 
That long-wearied heart, which your fresh 
blossoms cover, 
Is resting below? 


So, then, welcome me, daisies, and dew-drip- 
ping clover, 
As I bend low the knee; 
I am sure you must know that your old-fash- 
ioned lover 
Is home from the sea. 
ABBY HUTCHINSON PATTON. 
LonG BRANCH, June, 1870. 





CHRIST IN CONTRAST. 


When he trod in ways distressing, 
Power, nor wealth, nor home possessing, 
Foes alert and death impending, 
Sorrowing not nor doom forefending, 
Christ a stoic’s firmness kept; 
But, when death with pangs of anguish 
Caused the sisters’ hearts to languish, 
Mourning there an only brother, 
Loved as sisters love no other, 
Sorrow moved hin—“Jesus wept.” 


When the proud, adulterous nation 
Asked a sign of confirmation, 
While the times were full of brightness, 
Flashing there for people sightless, 
Signs nor wonder then gave he; 
But, when on his footsteps pressing, 
Thronging crowds implored his blessing, 
And he heard a blind man sighing, ; 
“Mercy, Son of David!” crying, 
Then he bade the sightless see. 


When, into his presence stealing, 


Cunning men, their craft concealing, | 


Brought a sinful woman, moaning, 
Questioning, should she die of stoning ? 
Then to judge her he forebore ; 
But, when he their sin detected, 
Worse than hers, the poor dejected, 
And they one by one departed, 
Then bid he the broken-hearted, 
“Go in peace, and sin no more.” 


Where God’s house for all the nations 
Teemed with carnal desecrations, 
To a “den of thieves” converted, 
Christ its sanctity asserted, 
Scourged the thieves from court and gate; 
But, when out the city wending, 
Up the mountain steep ascending, 
Dear Jerusalem beholding, 
Visons of its doom unfolding, 
He with tears bemoaned its fate. 


When the great ones heard his preaching, 
Heard but yet contemned his teaching, 
Though in Moses’ seat were sitting, 
’Gainst them he, as well befitting, 
Hurled the law’s severest woe; 
But, when on the cross he languished, 
Mocked as some pretender vanquished, 
*Mid the jeers the rabble muttered, 
“Father them forgive,” he uttered; 
“What they do they do not know.” 
VALHALLA, N. Y. Davip PLuMs. 


Hliscellany. 


CAPTAIN DENISON’S AFFINITY. 


BY JUSTIN M CARTHY. 














Captain Hugo Charles Denison was a genu- 
ine Briton. He was a young man of good 
heart, good abilities, more than average cul- 
ture, and very shy and formal manners. Af- 
ter the close of the American civil war, he 
came out to the United States, following a 
stream of his countrymen, anxious to get, for 
the first time, some actual and genuine knowl- 
edge about the extraordinary republic which 
had so strangely disturbed one of the British 
Philistine’s cherished articles of faith by refus- 
ing to.burst up according to all sound- predic- 
tion and intuitive perception of British Phil- 
_ istinism. Now our captain was not by nature 
or training a Philistine; but he had some of 
the Philistine’s prejudices about him, and he 
was especially settled in his mind as to the 
sphere and the duties of woman. Captain 
Hugo Denison hated the very mention of wo- 
man’srights. His idea of a well-bred-and lady- 
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like woman was that of a graceful and digni- 
fied person who rarely spoke, and, when she 
did speak, uttered only some becoming com- 
monplace, in which no investigation could de- 
tect an idea, and with which acrimony itself 
could not desire to quarrel. In fact, the prop- 
erest thing woman could do was to do noth- 
ing, or as little as possible—certainly to do 
nothing out of the common. A woman of 
conversational talent, displaying honestly her 
capacity, our captain would have set down in 
much the same category as a ballet-girl dis- 
playing her legs. In fact, no matter how use- 
ful or charming a woman’s talents might be, 
they were, in Captain Denison’s estimation, 
like her lower limbs, to be kept always from 
the public observation. 

Of course Captain Denison knew that, when 
visiting the United States, he would be likely, 
some time or other, to meet some of the fair 
advocates of the rights of women. Indced, he 
had something like a morbid and timid curi- 
osity about them, as one has about seeing a 
ghost or a mangled body. He dreaded, yet 
wished, to meet a few of the creatures. He 
took it for granted that they all wore trow- 
sers, and—well, let us say expectorated. 

Captain Denison saw a little of the outer and 
inner life of two or three of the Eastern States, 
and was, like most Englishmen of any obser- 
vation, a little disappointed on finding how 
very like the inner life, at least, was to that of 
Anglo-Saxon cities across the water. His let- 
ters of introduction brought him into the so- 
ciety of steady-going, respectable, mildly fash- 
ionable persons, who were in the habit of vis- 
iting England pretty often themselves, and had 
English ways about them. Captain Denison 
sat at many dinner-tables in New York which 
were splendid and quietand formal and stupid 
enough even for London. On general subjects, 
the opinions he heard expressed quite coincid- 
ed with his own, and he now thought he 
clearly understood why the Northern States 
were great in war. “They are just like our- 
selves,” Denison said to himself with satisfac- 


tion and pride. 
Sometimes the question of woman’s rights 


was broached, and Captain Denison found 
that on tltis subject, too, his own views were 
exactly those of the people with whom he 
commonly mixed. Women who talked of 
their rights were necessarily coarse, vulgar, 
hard, indecent and unsexed creatures. None 
of his friends had ever met with any of them— 
only saw something about them in the news- 
papers. In fact, though every one seemed to 
have a clear and decided opinion about the 
appearance and character of these women, yet 
the women did not seem to be visible in any 
place on which the sunshine of society ever 
shone, and Captain Denison began to set 
them down as a race of beings who led a sub- 
terranean existence, or only came out at night, 
and in dark, mysterious places. 

Please don’t set down Captain Denison as 
a fool or a prig. He was neither; had nota 
gleam of the nature of either in his composi- 
tion. He was only an able and well-read man, 
who had had but limited means of observa- 
tion, and had class prejudices and national 
prejudices. He had many long and interest- 
ing conversations with some Americans well 
qualified to instruct him, and he was quite 
open to instruction on most subjects. One of 
the men he liked best and met oftenest of late 
was Julius Wynter, a retired merchant who 
had a pleasant place far away in the country, 
whither he always fled when New York be- 
came hot anddull. Denison much liked both 
Mr. and Mrs, Wynter, and found pleasure 
and profit in their society. So, when it came 
to be “the month of roses,” Captain Denison 
cordially accepted a pressing invitation to 
spend afew days with the Wynters at their 
country place somewhere among the moun- 
tains. A day was fixed, and the visitor re- 
ceived an elaborate carte du pays. He was 
to goa certain distance by steamer, then a 
certain distance by railway, and then a car- 
riage was to meet him and convey him on to 
Falconwood, the residence of his host and 


hostess. 
By some mischance Captain Denison failed 


to get the steamer at the right hour, and so 
had to take an evening boat instead of one 
starting at noon. Therefore, of course, the 
whole programme of his arrival was deranged. 
When the Wynters’ carriage came for him he 
was not there; when he got out of the rail- 
way cars no carriage awaited him. The 
Wynters assumed that he was not coming. 
Captain Denison stood, portmanteau in hand, 
at a low, half finished railway station; there 
was no one to receive him; the day was hot, 
and Falconwood was six miles off. 

There was only one vehicle of any kind 
near the station when Denison got out, and 
that was a pretty pony-carriage. Denison at 
first had some hope that it might prove to be 
the carriage of his friends, and to be waiting 
for him, but it was not so. A young lady got 
out of the train and into the carriage. She 
took the reins into her own hands from those 
of the black servant, who then went behind. 
A man of Captain Denison’s age never fails, 
in whatever perplexity, to look at a young 
woman, and Denison saw that this was a pe- 
tite, pretty, bright-eyed creature, with delicate- 
ly-formed features and fair hair. 





Denison looked at the lady, the lady looked 
at him. He was evidently a stranger, and in 





some sort of a “fix”; and she delayed giving 
the word of departure to her ponies. 

Our captain began to ask about the way to 
Falconwood, and the possibility of getting a 
carriage to go there, at which proposal the 
functionary at the station shook his head 
doubtfully. The lady in the pony-carriage 
heard the discussion, and called out, in a 
clear, ringing voice, just perhaps a little, a 
very little, sharp of tone :— 

“Are you going to Falconwood, sir? A 
friend of Mr. Wynter’s? If so, I am going 
there, and shall be delighted to take you.” 

Denison took off his hat, thanked her, ex- 
plained his position and his difficulty, and was 
of course only too happy to accept her offer. 
Girls in the old land don’t invite strangers to 
drive with them, even when in the country; 
and Captain Denison, grateful and glad 
though he was, could not help thinking so. 
In this case, however, the difference of man- 
ners was so entirely to his advantage that he 
almost approved of it. 

“Get right in, sir,’ the young lady encour- 
agingly said. Captain Denison accepted the 
invitation, not without making a mental note 
of the “right in” and the “sir,” which are un- 
familiar words under such circumstances in 
England. He got right in and sat next the 
pretty girl. Really she was very pretty, and 
even a stolid Briton—and Denison was noth- 
ing of the sort—must have been glad to sit 


by her side. 
He offered, of course, to relieve her of the 


trouble of driving; but she declared, first, that 
he didn’t know the way; next, that the road 
was not easy, and the ponies were somewhat 
unmanageable for a stranger; finally, that she 
had taken the reins from the black .servant 
because she specially liked to drive. So she 
shook the reins and they rattled away; and 
our Briton began to think his position at least 
as pleasant as it was decidedly odd. 

The young lady had plenty of talk; and 
her talk was animated, original and interest- 
ing. Captain Denison, despite his recorded 
admiration of stately silence in women, found 
himself much delighted with the voluble vi- 
vacity of this young woman; and, more than 
that, he began to be quite pleased with him- 
self, and to recognize in himself conversa- 
tional resources the existence whereof he had 
never before suspected. Delicious was the 
day, the atmosphere, the scene; the road lay 
through a beautiful country, through wood- 
land, green as that of his own Devonshire, 
through the foliage of cedar and tulip-tree and 
hickory and oak. .His companion pointed 
his attention to every spot that was specially 
beautiful, had something interesting to say 
about this glade and that brook and yonder 
house among the trees, and had questions to 
ask of him about England’s trees and land- 
scapes and social life, which she had not yet 
seen ; and the conversation never flagged. In 
England Captain Denison always found it a 
heavy ordeal to have to talk to girls. 

Something or other brought up an allusion 
to woman’s rights, and Captain Denison has- 
tened to express his profound and proper con- 
tempt for all such unfeminine nonsense. 

“Have you met any of our leading women— 
those who advocate women’s rights, I mean ?” 
asked the young lady, glancing curiously at 
him, with an odd expression in her bright eyes. 

“Not I; no. Nobody meets them, I believe. 
They are all dreadful creatures.” He waxed 
quite eloquent in denouncing them. 

“And you, who talk in this way, are going 
to be Mrs. Wynter’s guest! Don’t you know 
that Mrs. Wynter is a whole-souled sympa- 
thizer with the wrongs of her suffering sis- 
ters—I think that is the correct phrase—yes, 
of her suffering sisters ?”’ 

“Didn’t know, I’m sure. I hope she is not 
anything of the kind.” 

“Past hope, sir; she is. I should not won- 
der if she had several distinguished represen- 
tative women to meet you!” 

“Oh, pray don’t.” 

“Yes, I think it quite likely. I fancy I 
heard something about a convention in the 
village yonder, but I don’t quite recollect the 
date. This is Mr. Wynter’s. Is itnota charm- 


ing lace ?” 
e servant had got down and flung open 


the gate, and the carriage drove up a beauti- 
ful avenue and on to a lawn. The house, 
which stood upon the lawn, and from the 
“stoop” of which one had glimpses of a lovely 
river and of blue, distant hills, was a large, 
handsome, irregular, picturesque structure, 
all windows, verandahs, gables, porticoes and 
trellises, flaming with bright creeping plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wynter had come forth, with 
the genial and hospitable ways of the country, 
to receive their visitors at the door. 

“I have brought you your friend,” said the 
young lady; “and now pray do make us ac- 
quainted, for I have not yet the pleasure of 
knowing his name.” 

“You are always doing good of some kind, 
Julia Esslyn,’’ said her hostess, as she cordial- 
ly kissed the girl; and then the regular pre- 
sentations were gone through; and soon after 
the party-broke up to meet again at dinner- 
time. Captain Denison found that his pretty 
friend, Miss Julia Esslyn, was to be a guest in 
the house for some days, at which he was 


greatly pleased. She sat next to him at din- |" 


ner, and they renewed their conversation very 
agreeably. 








Suddenly Miss Esslyn, now addressing her 
hostess, who was at the other side of Capt. 
Denison, said :-— 

“I am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Wynter, that 
Denison has a worse than even British preju- 
dice against the advocates of woman’s rights. 
He poured out great eloquence of denuncia- 
tion against the whole movement and its 
champions as we came along to-day.” 

“We must have him converted,” said Mrs. 
Wynter graciously. “He comes here at a very 
fortunate time. I am happy to say, Captain 
Denison, that I expect the honor of a visit 
from some of the most distinguished advocates 


.of Woman Suffrage during your stay here. I 


thought you would be glad to meet them.” 

Captain Denison tried te mumble out, “Very 
happy, I’m sure,” and broke down. 

He forgot his alarm, however, in the enjoy- 
ment of a delicious walk in the shrubbery, just 
at the close of the beautiful evening, with 
Miss Esslyn. Frank and fearless, like all ed- 
ucated American girls of her class, she was 
easy, happy and unconstrained in the compa- 
ny of this English stranger, and the English 
stranger liked her society immensely. 

Mr. Wynter joined them after a while, and 
Miss Esslyn returned to the house. Wynter 
and his guest strolled and smoked through the 
grounds until it was dark, and then repaired 
to the drawing-room. 

It was but faintly lighted; and Captain 
Denison saw, as he thought, a small, stout 
man standing up on the hearth-rug, his back 
to the fire-place. There was no one else but 
Mrs. Wynter in the room. When our hero 
entered Mrs. Wynter rose and said:— 

“T am so glad you have come, Captain Den- 
ison. I wish to present you to a distinguished 
countrywoman of mine, one of the most cele- 
brated advocates of justice to a trampled sex. 
Mrs. Carnifex Mango, permit me to introduce 
to you Captain Denison, of the British army.” 


Captain Denison bowed and trembled. He 
had calmly and with unshaking hand lighted 
afresh cigar just before taking his place at 
the head of a storming party to assault the 
Redan; his cool composure never once failed 
him through ali the terrible trials of Cawn- 
pore; but he looked at Mrs. Carnifex Mango, 
and his eyes swam and his tongue cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth. 

Mrs. Carnifex was a stout woman, with a 
great mass of tow-like hair falling over her 
shoulders. She wore spectacles and a black 
coat, something like a truncated riding habit. 
“I looked down toward his feet,” says Othel- 
lo, “but that’s a fable.” “I look down toward 
her feet,” poor Denison might have said, “but 
that’s not a fable.” No; beneath the skirts 
of the long gabardine there appeared, unmis- 
takabie, the article of dress which an English- 


ly. Mrs. Carnifex Mango stood before our 
hero in trowsers. 

“A Britisher!” exclaimed Mrs. Mango, in a 
loud; harsh voice, and with a dash of pity and 
contempt in her tone. “And pray, sir, how 
does the movement progress in Britain? How 
is your J. S. Mill?” 

Captain Denison stammered out a modest 
admission that he had not any personal ac- 
quaintance with that illustrious man, and 
that he did not know much about the prog- 
ress of the movement—in fact, what move- 
ment? 

“What movement!” exclaimed Mrs. Mango, 
looking first round the room and then up to- 
wards heaven. “What movement, the preju- 
diced subject of the old despotism asks of free 
citizens. The movement, sir, for the emanci- 
pation of the nobler sex from the iron grasp of 
a debasing tyranny. The movement, sir, 
which is to raise up oppressed and injured wo- 
man and place her firmly on her—on her—” 


Perceiving that the oratress paused for a 
word, Captain Denison good-naturedly but 
feebly suggested “legs,” but the oratress frown- 
ed down, waved away the unhappy suggestion, 
and went on:— 

“Place her firmly on her true pedestal! You, 
sir, are, I perceive, one of those who are preju- 
diced against woman—” 

“Oh dear, no, I do assure you,’’? Denison 
faintly interposed. 

“Your own disposition, sir, has perverted and 
destroyed your moral nature. Say, sir, by 
what right you claim to tyrannize over my suf- 
fering sex ?” 

“Never did anything of the kind!—never, 
upon my honor,” pleaded the luckless British 
officer. . 

“T perceive, sir, that you are not acquainted 
with the bearings of this great question. It is 
then my duty, as one who has taken a conspic- 
uous part in its promulgation, to endeavor to 
enlighten an ignorantstranger. It is my duty, 
sir, and, difficult and disagreeble as the task 
may be, I will endeavor, sir, to enlighten you.” 

So she did. She endeavored to enlighten 
him. She addressed him at great length, and 
with immense volubility of words and vehe- 
mence of gesture. The captain was crushed. 
By the time she had closed he felt quite bro- 
ken and spiritless. 

“Wonderful woman,” said Mrs. Wynter, after 
the eloquent Mango had taken her departure. 
“Splendid inteliect,’’ said Mr. Wynter. 

“So sorry I could not hear her,” said Miss 
Julia Esslyn, who just now entered the room. 





woman is only allowed to wear metaphorical- | 





time? Were you not struck with her, Cap- 
tain Denison ?” 

“Very much indeed,” replied the captain. 
“Then, her manners are so graceful and gen- 
tle. Nothing unladylike about her. Some of 
our lady reformers are, perhaps, a little mark- 
ed and uncommon in manner, but Mrs. Carni- 
fex Mango is perfection.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Wynter, thoughtfully, 
“I doubt if Miss Athene Puffin will not impress 
Captain Denison even more deeply.” 
“Impossible, I think,” murmured Captain 
Denison. 

He had some conversation that night with 
Miss Esslyn, and grew more and more charm- 
ed with her grace, her animation, her culture 
and refinement. “In the name of all the per- 
plexing demons,” he asked of his own soul, 
“how can this charming and intellectual crea- 
ture tolerate such a hideous monstrosity as 
Mrs. Carnifex Mango?” 

It was about dusk of the following evening 
that our hero had the happiness of being pre- 
sented to Miss Athene Puffin. Bad as Mrs, 
Carnifex Mango was, Miss Athene Puffin 
showed even more appalling in the captain’s 
perplexed and distressed eyes. Shé had not, 
indeed, abandoned petticoats; but she wore 
those garments so hideously lank and long 
that they were rather more devoid of femi- 
nine grave than even Mrs. Mango’s panta- 
loons. Her hair was screwed up in an extra- 
ordinary mass or mop, under an immense hat; 
and she concealed her eyes under spectacles. 
She bowed a solemn bow when Captain Deni- 
son was presented to her, and heaved a sigh. 
Then she began:— 

“You are from England, sir, and seeking, I 
hope, for the truth ?” 

“Well—yes—at least I hope so, madam.” 

“Where have you sought it, sir?’’ 

A puzzling question! Captain Denison be- 
gan to ask himself, in hurried mental exami- 
nation, where he had been seeking for the 
truth. Well, he had been reading the daily 
papers; he had been talking with no end of 
people; he had been— 

Athene Puffin loftily waved away his at- 
tempted explanations with a grand gesture of 
the hand. 

“The truth, sir, must be sought of woman. 
Of woman, sir! Yes-sir-ree! The new gos- 
pel comes from woman; she is nature’s last 
and noblest utterance. She is nature’s high- 
est effort. With her the divine intuition sup- 
plies the place of the inadequate, played-out 
reason which man boasts of. Reason is now a 
dead beat! Ofcourse, sir, you admit the natu- 
ral and destined supremacy of woman ?” 

Oh yes! He was prepared to take his oath 
of that. 

“Have you considered, sir, the eternal rela- 
tions of woman with the Infinite ?” 

Well, no; he hadn’t exactly considered 
them, stammered the wretched Briton, but he 
meant to go to work at considering them at 


once. 

Athene shook her head and smiled with an 
air of sadness and superiority. 

“Man unassisted cannot fathom those rela- 
tionships. His grosser nature is unequal to 
that sublime task. Woman must aid him and 
guide him upward. Are you willing, sir, to be 
guided upward ?” 

“If not very high,” the captain tried to say. 

“I am sure Captain Denison will be only too 
happy to receive guidance,” interposed Mrs. 
Wynter, sweetly. She and her husband were 
hanging on the words which fell from Ath- 
ene’s inspired lips. 

“Good Heavens!” thought Denison, “how 
much I have been mistaken in these people! 
I thought them so intellectual and refined, and 
they are charmed with this hideous creature 
and her mad jargon!” In his agony he look- 
ed wildly around for Julia Esslyn, but Julia 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“Choose, then,” said Athene, rising majesti- 
cally from her seat—“choose a spiritual guide 
of the superior sex to enlighten and instruct 
you during your stay in this place. She will, 
if she be true to her mission—and any woman 
under this hallowed roof must be thus true— 
she will arouse your sleeping intuitions, and 
open for you your spiritual eyes. Think of 
the noble women you are privileged to meet 
here. Think of the lofty insight of Rache) 
Wynter, the sublime affinities of Carnifex 
Mango, the—"’ 

“The sanctified aspirations of Athene Puf- 
fin,’ interposed Mrs. Wynter. And she add- 
ed in an undertone, meant for our hero, 
“Name Athene Puffin! Don’t lose such a 
chance! Let her be your guide.” 

A bright idea lit up Denison’s distracted 
mind. 

“No, thanks!” he exclaimed hurriedly; “I 
fear I am not quite up to the mark of these 
gifted women. Their intellect would rather 
appallme. I shouldn’t get on at all; I know 
Ishouldn’t. But if I must choose, I think I 
should like for my guide and elevator—is that 
the word ?—or my affinity, or whatever it is, 
the young lady who was here just now—Miss 
Esslyn.” 

A burst of laughter from both host and 
hostess saluted this sudden and rash proposal, 
and Athene shrank back as if overwhe!:ne: 
with confusion. Indeed, she turned round. 
and seemed as if about iv inurry trom the 
room. But to Denison’s horror, Mr. Wynter 
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sprang from his seat, ran to place himself be- 
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tween her and the door, and actually seized 
the divine Athene’s hat—nay, and her hair 
also, and plucked both from her sublime head. 
And behold, there was po Athene Puffin any 
ionger visible; and there stood in her place, 
with blushing cheeks, head bent down, and 
hair falling over her shoulders, the graceful, 
vivacious Julia Esslyn herself. 

“Please, Captain Denison, do forgive me!” 
she pleaded, when she had a little recovered 
her composure. “It was a dreadful practical 
joke of mine, concocted in concert with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynter. I am a fierce champion, 
in theory, at least, of the rights of women, and 
I wanted to punish you for setting all such 
persons down as hideous old frights. And I 
had some hope that you might even take the 
whole thing so completely au serseux as to 
write a book on America, and devote at least 
a whole chapter to Mrs. Carnifex Mango and 
Miss Athene Puffin, as types of American 
womanhood; and that would have been such 
delightful fun for us here who were in the se- 
cret.” 

“Then you were Mrs. Carnifex Mango too 

“I was. Did I do it well?” 

“Need Lanswer? Didn't you utterly deceive 
and bewilder me ?” 

“Oh, I am so glad! But you forgive me, af- 
ter all, and you won’t believe our typical 
American women are all Mrs. Mangos and 
Miss Puffins any more?” 

Captain Denison gave his full forgiveness, 
and pledged himself never again to believe in 
Mangos and Puffins as representatives of 
emancipated womanhood in America. He 
has, moreover, given practical proof of his ap- 
preciation of American womanhood by falling 
profoundly in love with Julia Esslyn, and final- 
ly persuading her to marry him. He has, in 
fact, found his affinity. 


o” 
. 








THE POWER OF FASHION. 


We hear a great deal said of the tyranny of 
fashion over women. There is, undoubtedly, 
much truth in the charge, but it is worth while 
to look into the laws of custom in other de- 
partments of life besides that of dress, to see if 
we are not all, men and women alike, under a 
kind of thraldom which, perhaps, as social be- 
ings, it is not desirable that we should free our- 
selves of. 

Take, for instance, the matter of eating and 
drinking. We teach our children that it is 
highly improper to put a knife into the mouth, 
at the expense of a great deal of trouble on the 
part of the innocents, to take up what, as Sam 
Slick said of his vermicelli, they never can do, 
with a “slitted spoon.” It may be said that a 
steel knife is not simply inelegant for any pur- 
pose but that of cutting, but that it leaves a 
disagreeable taste upon the tongue. Very 
true; but steel knives are fast going out of use 
before the superior cleanliness of plate; yet 
who of us would be likely to put a silver knife 
into our mouths before our children, even 
though we see ourselves abandoning, with a 
sigh, half our currant-jelly to the willfulness of 
our fork? Then there is the cup and saucer, 
and the tidy old-fashioned cup-plate. Who of 
us would dare, except in the retirement of our 
families, to turn our tea into our saucers and 
drink it ont of them, although we may feel that 
extremely hot drinks are injurious? We know 
the old story of one of the Georges, who saw 
his courtiers giggling because a rustic guest 
drank his tea from his saucer, and who drank 
his in the same way. We recognize this act 
as one of magnanimity, a gem in the rather 
clumsy crown of that royal house. 

Both these cases we think have their paral- 
lels in the department of dress, where there is 
more cost in disregarding the fashion, because 
a woman’s attire is constantly before the eyes 
of her neighbors and friends, whereas a person 
can privately eat and drink as he likes, provided 
his manners are comme il faut when he dines 
or teas out. 

Women generally dress in accordance with 
the company they keep. If they are able, and 
prefer to frequent the so-called fashionable so- 
ciety of the upper circles, we think they are 
wise to conform to the requirements of dress. 
There is nothing absolute in this world, espe- 
cially in these matters; everything is relative. 
The simple brown merino gown and blue knot, 
which Caroline wore in Shirley, would look 

dowdy in those salons. We have profound 
pity for the sufferers in their party dresses, but 
we do not see how they can wisely or con- 
sistently do otherwise. A fashionable party is 
a pageant. The strong lights, the powerful 
effects of the theater, are needed. People are 
not feeling or thinking much, but chiefly look- 
ing at the spectacle they themselves are mak- 
ing. 

There is another order of social entertain- 
ment, partaking more of the nature of the eon- 
versazione, which we wish might prevail in 
this country, where there is, perhaps, as much 
wealth but more culture and simplicity. Even 
here, however, we are under a certain kind of 
slavery, as some choose to call it. We should 
prefer to call it a restriction—one of the many 
restrictions which attach to us as social beings, 

We dress to give pleasure to others, as well 
as ourselves. There is a certain outline of 


persons with garments shaped in the same 
way that we cannot easily conceive of a well- 
bred person who does not, in some measure» 
follow the general law. Wesay in some meas- 
ure, because we believe the persons of the best 
taste will follow moderately in the wake of 
fashion, discovering what fashions are likely 
to be pleasing, or, if not pleasing, reasonably 
permanent, which is virtually the same thing; 
and rejecting whatever is prononcé, unsuitable 
or vulgar. The wisest dressers will make 
their changes, also, very gradual. The mo- 
distes generally understand this, for they rarely 
ever leap from large to small, from angles to 
curves, so that while the butterflies of the 
hour are altering their toilettes every few 
weeks, sensible persons can skip over several 
regimes and not find themselves very much 
behind the age. Moreover, these fashions al- 


so agreeably by the originality of the wearer, 
that we do not see how persons can refuse to 
conform to them reasonably, unless they love 
eccentricity, and are willing to put other peo- 
ple ill at ease with them. For we must be ill 
at ease with another when bis dress is such as 
to make us think of the dress rather than of 
the wearer. We confess ourselves, therefore, 
slaves to fashion so far asthis. If we frequent 
polite as well as cultured society, we must in 
our dress ring changes on the same theme as 
those around us; we may have many varia- 
tions, but must keep the same melody. 

We may illustrate the same power of fash- 
ion in many other ways. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the laws of language and literary style. 
Cobbet says that custom is the chief arbiter in 
the use of words; this is only another term 
for fashion, a little more dignified. Certain 
sets of words come into vogue not only in 
humble life, but in polished society; they are 
not rich nor idiomatic; they express the idea 
poorly, and yet they have come to be used so 
much in a certain sense that we cannot sepa- 
rate them from it. We do not refer merely to 
the language of school-girls, or college-boys, 
but to the gay talk of so-called high society. 
These words in such uses all pass away with 
the generation that maltreats them. 

There is another class of words used some- 
what out of the ordinary sense in every age. 
They are started, often, by some original but 
eccentric writer, or by the leaders of some 
school of thought, or by contact with Euro- 
pean ideas. We can.generally tell the school 
a man belongs to, if he is given to any partic- 
ular ism, by a few unobtrusiye words that lurk 
in his style. Now we should neither scorn 
these forms of expression nor hanker after 
them. We should do as we do in regard to 
dress— accept those words in such uses when 
our judgment leads us to feel that they give 
power to language; reject them when they are 
arbitrary in application and unmeaning. But, 
supposing that the general custom does, in 
time, sanction words put to unworthy uses, 
then it is the best policy for-usto submit. We 
need not receive these words with open arms, 
neither should we make our style unpalatable 
to the age by too careful an avoidance of them. 
Moreover, the laws of language are laid on so 
much more stable foundations than those of 
dress, from the superior nature of the thing, 
that we are not, of course, in so much danger 
from the tyranny of unworthy custom here 
as in the fashion of dress. 

We may, to complete our parallel, look a lit- 
tle further into literature and observe the 
changes of style, from one period to another. 
It may be said that a good style of writing is 
always good, and, like old wine, gathers sweet- 
ness from age to age. This is, of course, true, 
but so does a fine costume, with harmony of 
color, please us in old portraits. This does not 
prove that there is not a fashion in dress now 
which it is wise for us to follow, as there is a 
certain style of its own in each branch of lit- 
erature, which it is well for us to approach 
somewhat, if we would reach not only the 
popular but the discriminating ear. 

In regard to the styles of the past which are 
accepted as classics, we cannot deny that they, 
too, are flavored with the peculiarities of their 
time, but while thousands of contemporary 
works have died, they live, bécause they are 
free from mannerisms, and are so stamped 
with the individuality of the writer that he 
becomes a law unto himself, and his form and 
substance are reflections of his own being. 
We do not care fur the ancients who write like 
Plato, but for Plato himself; nor for the 
Frenchmen who imitate Montague, but for 
Montague; nor for Americans who write like 
Emerson, but for Emerson. 

Now it is precisely the same with the old 
portrait. We like it because the dress is har- 
monious, 2nd in keeping with the general laws 
of beauty ; itis, also, if the original be remark- 
able in any way, a reflection, like the style of 
the author, of the character of the person. 
We do not care to imitate the costume, how- 


ticles, appear to us old-fashioned, unless they 
are works of uncommon merit; they are ei- 
ther affected in style, or pompous, or prosy; 
if they are meritorious in manner and matter, 
we enjoy them althougli they may still be 
tinctured with the peculiarities of the time. 
So we admire our lovely grandmother with 
the powdered hair and square front, and flow- 
ing sleeves, but we do not admire every friz- 
zled dame, in velvet and point lace, whose por- 
trait we see, though there may be the merit of 
age in the picture. 

We close our article with the wish that we 
may have done somewhat to redeem our sex 
from the charge of being in a state of slavery 
to custom. Ifit be true, we trust we have 
proved that the slavery is common to both 
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ever, any more than we wish deliberately to 
copy the style of the ancients. Perhaps fash- | 
ion or custom, in their all-fusing processes, 

may reproduce them sometime in the cycles of | 
the ages, but the dress and the literature would | 
be so much modified by the qualities of the | 
period that we should hardly recognize the ; 
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men and women. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 
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THROWING STONES. 


“Those who live in glass houses should nev- 
er throw stones.” 

But I have such a beautiful heap of stones 
by me, and my fingers itch to fling them in all 
directions. To be sure they say women don't 
know how to throw properly, but then you 
know they will never learn unless they try. 
May be you will never know whether my 
house is glass or not; so, here goes! 

Why is it that Mrs. General Sherman, Mrs. 
John A. Dahlgren, Mrs. Rev. Dr. So-and-so, 
and Mrs. Senator Such-an-one, have found it 
necessary to shelter themselves behind their 
husband's names? Is it not because if they 
came out with their own proper Christian 
names they might as well be Mrs. Ann 
Jones, Mrs. Mary Smith and Mrs. Biddy 
O'Flaherty, for all the weight they would carry 
with them? And ought they, as they stand, 
to be considered as of more importance than 
though they were titleless and unknown? 
Catharine E. Beecher is the only one of real 
personal weight among them, and we can for- 
give her in consideration of the noble work 
she has done for women in times past, if, 
wearied with a long life-labor, she stops a lit- 
tle short of where we now stand. Thank God! 
Mary A. Livermore, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, and hosts of 
other women who are doing service in the 
Woman Suffrage ranks, do not need to shield 
themselves behind their husband’s names in 
order to insure their being heard and heeded. 
They are what they gre of themselves; they 
borrow no luster from titles which they have 
never earned. 

The petition of these titled women means 
no more than this, that their own lives have 
fallen in pleasant places; but how can they 
judge for the myriads of women whose hus- 
bands are neither senators, generals, nor rev- 
erend doctors ? 

What is it but a spirit of bigotry which in- 
fluences them in desiring to place a limit to 
the actions and constiences of all women, in 
strict accordance with their own feelings? 

If, as they state, they are really in the ma- 
jority, no harm can be done in giving women 
the right of suffrage; for if women don’t want 
to vote, they won’t, and there is an end of it. 
For we haven’t carried the matter so far yet 
as to talk about compulsion. If they had 
only thought of this, they might have avoided 
“the notoriety of the public eye,” from which 
they so visibly shrank. 

One sentence in their petition should be 
noticed as false in its statement— Because 
no general law, affecting the condition of all 
women, should be framed to meet exceptional 
discontent.” The laws proposed would af- 
fect no women except such as chose to be af- 
fected thereby ; and laws are frequently framed 
to meet exceptional discontent, or exception- 
al cases, of some sort; and no law is quite 
perfect that does not have an eye to these ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The wife of one of the Cabinet ministers 
has taken the right view of the question. 
When requested to sign this petition, she is 
said to have replied :— 

“T have all the rights I want; I find more 
than I can do in my own sphere of duties, 
but this subject is too deep and too broad to 
be acted upon, except after the most serious 
reflection. Although I coincide with Catha- 
rine Beecher’s views, I think it of little conse- 
quence that the country should know it, and 
if we come out with our petitions we are do- 
ing exactly that which we so much condemn 
in the strong-minded. Besides, I dare not ac- 
cept the responsibility of speaking for the 
poor and lowly of my own sex. Let them 
talk if- they want to; this is a free country, 
and they have a right to be heard.” 

I venture to predict this woman will be- 
come our ally before any great length of time 
passes; and she will be one of the right sort, 
too, for she is that rara avis of our sex (so 
the men would say), a woman who can rea- 
son. 

But why is all this petitioning of Congress 
concerning the meaning of the Constitutional 
amendments? Our case is as plain as words 
can make it; and the proper way, it strikes 
me, is to carry the matter up before the Su- 
preme Court. If they will decide that in face 
of plain English women have still no rights 
which men are bound to respect, we shall at 


our favor, the thing is settled, and we can re- 
turn home to enjoy our victories. 

I have one more stone left. We all know 
what untidy housekeepers women’s rights wo- 
men are, how careless as wives, how neglect- 
ful as mothers. It is equally well-known that 
on the other side of the fence they are all pat- 
terns. Now I stumbled on an exception the 
other day, and it so astonished and confounded 
me that I feel like mentioning the phenome- 
non to the world. 

I chanced to step in to see a young woman 
who had not been married quite six weeks. 
It was eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and I 
knew she had been spending a half an hour 
or more in gossip, so I expected to find every- 
thing in apple-pie order. Her husband had 
gone to the neighboring village on an errand 
and would soon be back. I found her on her 
knees leisurely blacking the stove, in which 
there had been no fire kindled that morning. 
The floor was unswept, the bed unmade, and 
the last night’s supper dishes still stood un- 
washed upon the table. In my superior mat- 
ronly wisdom I tried to hint to her as delicate- 
ly as possible that it would be well to have 
things a little more orderly and cheerful be- 
fore her husband came back. 

But she replied she thought she did her 
share if she got the stove blacked’ by that time. 
“Poor man!” thought I, but soon mentally 
added, “you have still cause to rejoice that 
your wife is not a woman's rights woman, for 
if she were, what would be the state of your 
household and your prospects for life?” — 

This woman would flout the idea of stfh- 
ing a petition for Woman Suffrage, and has 
“all the rights she wants.” Otherwise I 
should never have thought of recording this 
little incident; for it is taken for granted that 
this would be the condition of affairs while 
she was out voting. Women when they get 
the right of suffrage will spend at least five 
hours of each day in exercising that right—so 
I judge by reading opposition papers. 

Woopsury, N. J. Mrs, E. B. Durrey. 


PEARLS FROM BROADWAY.---No. 3. 


The great want of this age is reverence. 


The soul as well as the body must have its 
growing pains. 


One hour of deep belief is worth a whole 
lifetime of skepticism. 


No friendship is real which cannot sacrifice 
something for the good of its friends. 


Human eyes are windows of the soul 
through which imprisoned angels look, long- 
ing for freedom. 


We should keep the paths of our hearts 
free from weeds if we would perfect therein 
bright flowers and sweet fruits. 


Woman without woman's love lives but 
half a life; man without the confidence of 
man is not fit companion for woman. 


However low or debased a man may seem, 

he never gets quite away from God; on look- 

closely one is sure to find the divine spark 
where at first one sees ashes only. A. 


HUMOROUS. 


A fast team—a team in the mud. 
Something always on hand—your thumbs, 
How long can a goose stand on one foot? 
Try it—that’s the way the goose found out. 
The proverb that stolen kisses are sweet, is 


enforced by the fact, that they generally come 
from lasses. 


Why do girls kiss each other and men do 
not? Because girls have nothing better to 
kiss, and men have. 


A little boy out West, being asked if he knew 
where liars went, answered, “Yes; to New 
York to write for the papers.”’ 


“Come out here and I'll lick the whole of 
you,” said an urchin to some sticks of pepper- 
mint-candy in a confectioner’s window. 


Says the captain, “I always havea goose at 
my table on Christmas.” “Of course you do,” 
answered Quilp, “when you are at home.” 


A Wisconsin paper mentions a case where 
burglars broke into a store, but the goods were 
marked so high that they would not take any 
away. 


“Iam going to the toflice, Bob; shall I 
inquire for you?” “Well, yes, if you have a 
mind to, but I don’t think you will find me 
there.” 


“Don’t be timid,” said a couple of snobs to 
two mechanics; “sit down and make your- 
seives our equals.”’ -“‘We’d have to blow our 
brains out to do that.” 


The first day a little boy went to school the 
teacher asked him if he could spell. “Yes, 
sir”’ “Well, how do you spell dog?” “Oh, 
just as other folks do.” 


A prudent man advised his drunken servant 
to put by his money for a rainy day. In afew 
weeks his master inquired how much he had 
saved. “Faith, none at all,” said he; “it rain- 
ed yesterday and it all went.” 


“Here I am between two tailors,” sneering- 
ly said a young fop, as he took his seat ata 
hotel table, with a tailor on each side of him. 
“Yes,” said one of them, “we have just started 
in business, and can afford only one goose be- 
tween us.” 


“But if 1 put my money in the savings 
bank,” inquired one of the newly-arrived, 
“when can I draw it out again?’’ “Och,” re- 
plied his friend, “sure an’ if you put it in to- 
day, you can draw it out to-morrow by giving a 
fortnight’s notice.” 


A Columbus photographer presented a re- 
volver at the head of a gentleman who was sit- 
ting for his photograph, with the encouraging 
remark: “My reputation as an artist is at 
stake. If you don’t look smiling I'll blow 














your brains out.” He smole a ghastly smile. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER for the inside of making it easier and 
more secure than method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. B. 
States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. 
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E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pembert le Besten. 

Examination of The Se heal Bees all the 

Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 

of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 





Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G, STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. 8m 





All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 


WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 
We eell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 
Cash customers will find it to their advantage to eall 
= =. “ nave the — —_ ae = me Bes in 
oston, an e largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex: 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBE: 
PLACE! And call ener address whee 


Wine, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dec 10. om 


REMOVAL. | 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above ce 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territery. 
July 1. ly 





ZION’S 
HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


‘$82.50 Per Year. 


41 It has more than two hundred contributors 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 
Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN'— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872- 


Address, 


E. D. Winslow, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 
86 Bromfield St., 


Dec. 31. BOSTON. 
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Correspondence, 


Dear JouRNAL:—My entrée into your 
sanctum is immediately due to my desire to 
say, with emphasis and unction, Amen! to 
Mr. Higginson’s article in the issue of Feb. 
4th of our paper—and remotely toa “notion” 
that possibly I may, from time to time, hear, 
see, or know of something in this quarter of 
the world which may be of interest to your 


readers. Aud apropos of Mr. Higginson, I, 


shall write the more readily, that I know 
from his experience he will be able to under- 


stand the circumstances under which I may | 


gather my facts. It is usually difficult to 
write or'talk to Northern people, about South- 
ern sentiments, feelings or customs. The 
people of the North are so utterly ignorant 
of any state of society that can possibly fos- 
ter such absurdities and incongruities, such 
self-hindrances and one-eyed blindnesses, 
that it is like discussing music with a mute 
to attempt to explain, or relate many of one’s 
experiences here. 

For instance, as I write, our town is in the 
posséssion of a band,of Ku-Klux, who ar- 

‘ vived on the night train; and powers and peo- 
“ple are silent and submissive to them. “Cow- 
ards!” you Northerners say. But we say, 
“Nay; a man is not a coward who avoids the 
certain death that can aid no sufferer, right 
no wrong, vindicate no principle.” 

Who's going to South Carolina to help the 
woman’s cause? Mrs. Livermore, of course. 
The“must” comes in there. And how can 
they have a convention without Lucy Stone? 
By the way, let me whisper a “bit av a secrit.” 
Sitting one night in Horticultural Hall, listen- 
ing to her pleasant-toned “‘clinchers”—excuse 
the slang, but no ether word will do—I whis- 
pered to a lady at my side, “There needs no 
further answer to the charge that ‘hone but 
disappointed women’ join this movement 
than a sight of Lucy Stone’s face.” “I know 
it,’ was the quick response ; “she’s the woman 
that converted me two years ago, in Provi- 
‘dence.” How naturally the report of a con- 
vention falls into this—“Lucy Stone made 
the closing speech.” It’s a part of the inevita- 
ble fitness of things. We are not content to 
go; “till,” quoting from Mrs. Howe, “Lucy 
Stone has rounded off the meeting.” Her 
smile isa very benediction, and having that» 
we go home with hearts full of tender 
strength and gentlest firmness. ‘ 

How well I remember the time, which my 
‘mirror says is long ago, but which, looking at 

_ her, must have been but a little while, when 
Ihung my faith on newspapers, and scouted 
at “rights” with the strongest opposers. And 
now, behold, the world listening politely, even 
patiently, and some newspapers actually tell- 
ing the truth about these *‘shriekers.” Well, 
well, I’m going to be young again, and “begin 
anew.” 

Of the people here, I will only linger now 
to say, that, in the rude and sudden awaken- 
ing from the nightmare of slavery, they have 
seemed to divide themselves into four general 
classes. The first does little else but mourn 
-over former greatness and execrate the pow- 
er which robbed them of it. The second, 
like ants among spilled sugar, are busy, mak- 
ing the most of what is, without regard to ei- 
ther past or future. The third consists of those 
who “believe in dreams” and hope to crush 
out by terror and ostracism the foreign ele- 
ment of Northern enterprise and intelligence ; 
while the fourth, and by far the smallest, are 
‘honestly anxious for the highest development 
of the resources and interests of their beloved 
country. But for the inevitable logic of events, 
these last would seem to be an utterly hope- 
less minority. H. 





LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


655 WasHINGTON St., SAN ew 
February 16, 1871. 


My Dear JouRNAL:—This bright, spring- 

like morning makes me feel like gossiping with 
you for an hour, for, really, I do not believe 
you can at all comprehend the difference be- 
tween the two sides of the continent. Just 
think of St. Louis, blanketed with snow to the 
depth of two or three feet, while here we have 
niot seen a flake of the starry wonder. No day 
has been cold enough to remind one of actual 
winter, and flowers are blooming on in the open 
air, as though they were perfectly assured of 
the geed faith of old Sol all the year round. 
And yet, “the oldest inhabitant” assures us that 
this has been the coldest winter known since 
the Saxon came down the pass of the Sierras, 
and commenced his predatory work. Ah, what 
a change! The.easy, grand old Mexicans, with 
their lazy peons, and their comfortless adobe 
haciendas, and their thousands of acres of land, 
of whose richness they had no conception, and 
their numerous cattle upon the hills. Thrift 
was a word unknown. The missionaries had 
taught them to plant the vine, and its rich 
juice became the nectar of their enjoyments, 
Great families, consisting of from ten to twen- 
ty-five, grew up in the same easy, indolent 
manner. The men hunted and fished, and 
drank, and played cards, and the women spun 
and wove and superintended their dependents» 
and sang and danced and coquetted, 


|. Now, the paler races have almost pushed 
| these to the wall. Traffic has usurped the gold- 
‘en key, as it has also the Golden Gate, and 
| the money-changers throng from all lands. San 
| Francisco is as busy according to its size as 
| Chicago or New York, and a young man who 
| has learned to live here by the exercise of busi- 
ness tact and efficiency may consider himself 
“liberally educated” and entitled to his degree 
‘of A. M. Some people assert that the very air 
is full of champagne, and stirs the blood to un- 

wonted quickness, so that people wear out and 
drop away more suddenly than East, and cer- 
tainly there are an unusual number of sudden 
deaths among men of middle life, strong in ap- 
pearance and vigorous enough seemingly to live 
out their threescore years and ten. But the 
| strain of business, the hope deferred, the long, 
| agonizing separation from friends, and often 
the fearful privations that they have carefully 
hidden from the loved ones at home, have done 
their work, and prosperity comes only to 
“hearse them to the burial.” I shall always 
have a more charitable appreciation of the Cal- 
ifornia men than if I had not learned, from per. 
sonal observations, what the past must have 
been for so many who now move among the 
proud and successful of the earth. 

You will perhaps ask, And what of Califor- 
nia women? They too have had their experi- 
ence. A well-bred Eastern woman, in the ear- 
lier days of this Golden State, was almost a 
goddess to be worshipped. Perhaps nowhere, 
since the days of chivalry, have women enjoyed 

h supreme homage. They represented the 
far-off home and all its dear associations. Gen- 
tiemen were fain to offer any knightly service 
to such dames as had shown courage enough 
to brave the great American Desert, to follow 
the fortunes of their husbands, and young la- 
dies were exalted to the place of Peris. To 
be allowed to go into the kitchen of a lady and 
help make cake and custards, such delicate sou- 
venirs of mother’s table, was accounted an hon- 
or fit for lawyers and judges and doctors to 
contend for. I have met a most accomplished 
lady here, who assured me she felt compelled 
to urge her husband to move into the country, 
that she might have some time left her for the 
education of her children, since in town they 
were so interrupted by the gallantries of the 
gentlemen, owing to the fact that ladies’ socie- 
ty was too rare to be for a moment lost sight 
of when it could be enjoyed. 

That this adulation has spoiled some women 
is most undoubtedly true; and it is also true 
that old California men have still a good deal 
of the same gallantry left, though it manifests 
itself in more quiet ways. They like to have 
women feel and glory in their dependence, and 
hence prefer a condition where privileges can 
be conferred, rather than rights recognized. 
To them it adds just the finest flavor to life, 
making men gallant and women coquettish. 

Under this outside, there is the too frequent 
rottenness at the core which fruits exhibit 
when kept too warmly packed. Hence spring 
many of the social disorders, so rife in Califor- 
nia society. 

But I must not omit to say, that, after all al- 
lowances for the conditions so peculiar to this 
coast, there is a grand, strong, and on the 
whole moral, population. The conservatism 
one meets with is sometimes narrow and strin- 

gent, but no more so than the above conditions 
demand. In the best communities there is a 
true and growing liberality, a freedom from 
bigotry, and yet a restraint upon license that is 
wholesome and salutary. Among. this class, 
we find the truest friends of the woman cause. 
It takes time to reach them, but when you con- 
sider that their first induction has been 
through parties whose general views are ex- 
ceedingiy repugnant to them, you cannot won- 
der. Nowthat we have a society which will 
commend itself by its freedom from extraneous 
issues, we may hope for a steady, quiet gain 
that will imperceptibly carry the strength of 
the State for woman’s full enfranchisement. 

On the evening of the 13th I spoke to a very 
intelligent audience in Rev. Dr. Poor’s church 

on “Woman’s Place in Society and in the Goy- 
ernment,” and that by iavitation of the pastor 
and many of the leading citizens. After the 
close of the lecture a vote of thanks was most 
heartily tendered by Dr. Poor himself, in which 
he expressed his pleasure at hearing this side 
of the question, though expressing carefully 
that such a vote of thanks would not commit 
any one to the views, but only to the ability 
and candor with which they had been pre- 
sented. 

Commend us to such generous Presbyterian 
D. D.’s all over the land! When conservatism 
will take its hand from its ears and hear, the 
warfare is more than half accomplished. 

How bravely your work goes onin )ew 
England! Fora Governor ofa State to venture 
in this field leads one to think with Whittier, 
that we have not outlived the days of true 
knighthood, that we still have our Bayards» 
both courageous and stainless. 4H. M.T.C. 








THE following is from Mr. Beecher’s Lec- 
ture-room Talk, as reported in the last Chris- 
tian Union: “Did you ever think of the min- 
gling dignity and delicacy of affection with 
which Christ treated women, the highest and 
the lowest? There is not in literature re- 
corded such an exquisite treatment of woman 





Christ.’’ 


as that which she received at the hands of |. 
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PART FIRST. 
What is “ The Kingdom of Heaven?” 


CHAPTER I. THE QUESTION STATED. — II. 
‘THE ANSWER OF PROPHECY.—III. JESUS 
CHRIST’S ANSWER. — IV. THE LOGICAL 





f ANSWER. —V. THE PREVAILING VIEW 
( EXAMINED: 
() 

PART SECOND. 
{ What kind of a Temporal System of Hu 
: man Society is the Kingdom of Heaven? 


CHAPTER I. THE ELEMENTS OF THE QUES- 
“TION. 11. THE ROOT IDEA OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY.— Ill. THE NEW COMM. T- 
—IV. THE ARCHITECTURAL IDEA OF THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.-—Y. THE RADI- 
CAL METHOD. — VI. THE WEAPON. — VII- 





KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: 


WHAT IT IS; WHERE IT IS; 


AND THE DUTY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANS CON- 
CERNING IT. 


By JESSE H. JONES. 


—~_———_ 


CONTENTS. 








CERTAIN ADDITIONAL PECULIARITIES OF 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 








Price $1.75. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


FOR SALE BY 
NOYES, HOLMES, & CO., 117 Wasnincton Street; 
And HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt, Boston. 


PART THIRD. 
Where is the Kingdom of Heaven? 


CHAPTER 1. “THE BLADE.” —1. THE 
STALK-— Ill. THE IDENTITY OF IDEAS 
AND FORMS, IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAV- 
EN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA.——1IV- OBJECTIONS.—V. THE NEXT 
STEP.—VI- THE CHRISTIAN PARTY. — 
Vil. THE INITIATIVE. 













PART FOURTH. 
Studies in Special Departments of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

CHAPTER I. THE PENTECOSTAL CHURCH. — 
II. WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. Ill. THE MILLENNIUM. — IV. 
THE FUTURE MOVEMENT.—V. THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. — VI. MY PICTURE AND AP- 
PEAL- 











THE WEED 


Fatnily Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Siwpticity, Durasiviry, and EFFECTIVENES 8, 
in executing LIGHT and uxAvy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 

change of tension. 
Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


Makes little noise. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


_ Can.be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 2t 





HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato grown in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 25 cents; five 
packets $1.00. Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JR., 


\ 





OGDEN FARM, 





Feb. 11. NEWPORT, R. I. 6—2meoé 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & Co.,) 
* MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 





=—— 


. 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

First.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND BOLLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in darge quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES. . 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 

u n, and by the sonal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standing long in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a me of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

te A large assortment of Stools and 
Covers coustantly on hand, 

Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. 
Feb. 25. 2t 


SILVER WINGS. 


SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 

SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 

SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 

SCHOOL 

SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 
Music Book. 


SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 
Price, in Boards, 85 cents; Paper,30 cents. Sample 

copies sent postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.s;: 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly' 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 

MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 

&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie FREE. so in- 

structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattilo Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 

















Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chrouie Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility 
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A LADY'S INVENTION. 
GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immense Sales---Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construce- 
—_ will be found superior to any other article for 


By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which fs the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
dncing. 8 harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
togive perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk, 

1 box, cdntaining 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
sas 12-3 “ “* 4% cents. 
{ $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS or 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
Address G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 

General Agent for'the United States. 


1 “ “ 12 4 “ “ 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associn=e 
tion. 








No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 

the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.”” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.’’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

G@ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae SuBjECcTION OF WoMEN.”’ 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWS PAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Wom Ay, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut Or SuFFRAGB. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago aud St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
JuLIA Warp Howe, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. HiGGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hory, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suttrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
‘tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of :ncividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig: 
pity, self-res -humor and earnestness of 
toné, will show oa, a mistaken are those 
wie suppose that and extravagance are necessa- 
4 Characteristic of, the discussion of the question. 

@ JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the c! ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
Re year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending five subscribers will receive ® 
sixth coup rane. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


‘ipt of 
‘Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 


for postage 
’ . Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THE NEW 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
ne News Co.,119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One ' square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 4° 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Besoga street. 





All communications for the Whwan's JouRNaly 
and all letters relating to its eaidurial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Ijivermore, Editor. 





Office hours from $} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 
June 18. ly 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 7 
business department of the papey, must be addres 
' to Box , Boston. { 
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